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£ “What are the cultural forces—immediate and 
fl remote—that determine the responsibilities 
} we assume, the attitudes and values we de- 


economic conditions, educational opportuni- 
1 ties and political organization play in the 
socialization of children and the formation 
of a democratic culture? Mr. Freeman, pro- 
| fessor of education at Cornell University, de- 
_ | scribes these forces and shows bow they affect 
the attitudes and values of adults who in turn 
| impose them upon their children and pupils. 
“Culture may be said to be what adults do 
to children in their society.” 


HILDREN ARE NOT BORN with innate 
Creat bigotry or religious preferences 

or socio-economic principles. In fact 
it is safe to say that children are if any- 
thing democratic by nature for they at- 
tach no significance to nor do they know 
anything about alleged racial differences 
due to skin color, eye color and shape, head 
shape or body form. Nor have they ever, 
as young children, thought to ask whether 
their companions are Protestants, Jews, 
Catholics, Brahmins, Mohammedans, ag- 
Nostics or atheists. Nor does it occur to 
them, as young children, to ask whether 
their companions came from the “right” 
strata of our socio-economic order. A 
child’s group of friends and companions, 
if he is left to himself, will include those 
with whom he can participate and cooper- 
ate in harmony and with satisfaction. Since 
he will not retain his friends and compan- 
ions unless they, too, are able to find satis- 
faction in the relationship, it follows that 
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The Role of Adults 
in Children’s Socialization 


; velop as children and adults? What part do ~ 


By FRANK S. FREEMAN 


children’s groups grow naturally on the 


basis of cooperative effort and mutual re- 
gard. 

It is unfortunately true, however, that 
before children have advanced to a level 
where these democratic tendencies of theirs 
have become firmly established, they will 
have been more or less adversely influenced 
by their adult mentors. They will have 
been mechanically conditioned against cer- 
tain groups and individ’ is on the one 
hand and in favor of other groups and 
individuals on the other. This condition- 
ing process will have been conducted by 
adults in order to develop in children those 
attitudes and values which they, the 
adults, believe to be significant and wish 
to see perpetuated, however baseless. Thus 
as attitudes, values, customs, and conven- 
tions are inculcated: through training by 
adults and passed on more or less intaci 
from generation to generation, many peo- 
ple come to believe erroneously that their 
ways of behaving, their values, are ‘“‘nat- 
ural’; in fact some believe, “inherited.” 


The Influence 
of Immediate Environment 


A child’s life after entering school is 
eminently though not solely one of sociali- 
zation. By the time a child reaches the 
age of about ten years he has been sub- 
jected to a rather long and significant 
process of socialization under the influences 
of institutions, practices, conventions, 
taboos, and mores. His values and atti- 
tudes will be well on the way in their de- 
velopment. 
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The cultural forces whereby socialization 
is effected are those common, relatively 
fixed, persisting, standardized and tradi- 
tional modes of behavior of a society. They 
are not alone the organized systems of 
activities which spring rationally from the 
kind of life imposed by the environment 
in which one lives and develops but they 
consist also of irrational beliefs concerning 
the nature of that environment. Among 
the cardinal aspects of a culture—rational 
and irrational—are the laws, customs, re- 
ligion, art, music, literature, science, super- 
stition, industry and business, and forms 
of recreation. Culture is thus not a mere 
abstraction; it is part of the very “fabric” 
of people and exists only insofar as it is 
manifested in people’s activity. Culture 
may be said, then, to be “what adults do 
to children in their society.” And what 
adults do to children and adolescents will 
lay the foundation of what these young- 
sters will conceive to be their responsibili- 
ties not only during their earlier phases of 
growth but during adulthood as well. 

During his development which of course 
always takes place in some kind of environ- 
ment the child is engaged in a great va- 
riety of activities. He is learning certain 
skills, he is acquiring a vocabulary, he 
develops and expresses certain attitudes, he 
learns ways of conducting himself, he de- 
velops interests, he is acquiring and build- 
ing up a whole set of social values which 
will affect his subsequent behavior. 

Because the development of every child 
in a group is in part the product of the 
group’s conventions of behavior he comes 
to regard these as a fixed part of nature 
for want of familiarity with alternatives. 
He thus serves by his conformity to make 
change slow and difficult. 

Yet, in spite of adult propagation of 
their own values and attitudes, culture 
must undergo some degree of evolution 
because of the dynamic interrelationships 


‘cal process of conditioning which seeks. t 





between the social heritage and the indi- F 
vidual. If this were not so there would} 
be no warrant for believing that children § 
today in some respects are different from} 
children of fifty or more years ago; or§ 
that in some respects contemporary adults} 
and adolescents differ from their predeces- 4 
sors. It is fortunate that man, if given the : 
opportunity, is capable of reasoning and} 
thinking and hence of more rational be-§ 
havior than that promoted by a mechani-| 
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develop automatons directed by rigid hab- 
its and behavior stereotypes. 
It is inevitable, opposition and static} 
training notwithstanding, that man’s be-' 
havior, attitudes and habits should under- 
go change, however slowly, with succeed-§ 
ing generations. Just as man affects and 
is affected by his physical environment, so 
he affects and is affected by his culture} 
Thus we have a circular relationship be-§ 
tween an individual and the culture in 
which he develops. Thus, also, differences} 
in the attitudes, behavior and accomplish-¥ 
ments of national groups and so-called} 
“racial” groups or of any other large 
groups are intelligible in reference to their 
physical setting and cultural heritage. 


The Influence of World Environment 


It is clear that the responsibilities we 
assume as children, adolescents and adults 
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are developed largely by the individuals} °P 
and social forces under whose influence weg V* 
come, as are our attitudes and values. These de 
effective individuals and social forces ex-¥ 4” 
tend from parents in the home to the world} 5" 
at large. Every home and school exists) ch 
within a community which affects its char=§ 10 
acter both by negative limitation and posi-§ © 
tive promotion. The local community, inj %%! 
turn, acquires and develops many of its * 

( 


own characteristics from the national life 
while the nation itself must make adjust-} ™! 
ments to the cultures and activities of f 
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other nations throughout the world. Thus 
at any time the development of a child 
7 may be retarded, advanced or directed by 


| events occurring in far corners of the 


earth. If, therefore, the study and imple- 
mentation of the principles of human de- 
¥ yelopment and behavior are to be adequate 


in the preparation of children for life in a 


“contracting world”—but one which we 
% hope will expand in democratic living— 
| adult mentors cannot limit themselves to 


problems of home, school, and local com- 
munity, important though those are. 

Nor will the study and application of 
psychology constitute a broad enough basis 
for developing and guiding children. and 
youth. Parents and teachers need also to 


_ understand economic, political, social and 


cultural conditions through study of the 
social sciences, fortified by practical expe- 


# riences. While general education at the 


secondary level should introduce all youths 
to the findings of sociology, economics and 


cultural history—especially of their own 


nation—as well as to literature, the arts, 
sciences, and mathematics, teachers need 
to pursue these social sciences still further, 
not only for their own personal develop- 
ment but as a means to a fuller under- 
standing of human development and of the 
difficult problems peoples of the world are 
contending with at the present time. 

The democratic principle of promoting 
optimum development of the whole indi- 
vidual leads the adult guide, then, into a 
deeper and broader study of many factors 
and forces that reach beyond the area 
usually encompassed by the science of psy- 
chology and beyond the boundaries of the 
local community. These include: health 
conditions, economic conditions, political 
organizations, cultural opportunities, recre- 
ational facilities and religious attitudes. 
Hence, parents and teachers will have to 
supplement their attention to the imme- 
diate needs of children and adolescents 
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with concern and action in regard to in- 
fluences in their own communities and in 


the world at large. Such broad concern’ 


and activity will associate development and 
learning in childhood and youth with adult 
education and general progress in the 
course of which the adult will promote 
his own growth and will invigorate his 
own democratic attitude of promoting ‘the 
welfare and development of his neighbors, 
near and far. 

Teachers, especially, will gain from these 
wider activities a truer sense of their own 
functions and of their place in the social 
organization. They will see themselves as 
contributing to a complex of factors in 
youngsters’ lives, as taking an appropriate 
degree of leadership in their communities, 
and as cooperating with other teachers in 
constructive modifications of our educa- 
tional system. Teachers, like members of 
other professions, need a broad perspective 
regarding their own role in society in order 
to make a reasonable evaluation of their 
opportunities and responsibilities. 


The Influence of Some Specific 
Aspects of Living 


In the short space of this article it is im- 
possible to give a detailed or comprehensive 
presentation of the several aspects of life 
with which parents and teachers must be 
concerned in their thinking and activity 
if they are to promote the development of 
children and youth for optimum participa- 
tion in a democratic society. We can, how- 
ever, present one aspect briefly and touch 
lightly on a couple of others. 

Economic conditions, in a number of 
ways, are part of the very process of hu- 
man development. In the first place hu- 
man development depends upon economic 
goods, food, clothing, housing, books, toys, 
tools, creative and recreational materials, 
and upon services such as educational, med- 
ical, and engineering. The total amount of 
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goods and services available for distribu- 
tion depends upon an efficient and en- 
lightened economic system in which pro- 
duction is maximal. Immense quantities 
of goods of a great variety are necessary 
to maintain and promote our culture. 
Steady. employment, engineering skill, 
scientific and social research and a concern 
primarily with human development and 
welfare are essential elements in an eco- 
nomic system that is to contribute ade- 
quately to the satisfaction of human needs. 

Together with the problems of produc- 
tion, the democratic citizen is concerned 
with the problems of distribution of goods 
and services upon an equitable basis. This 
problem involves an adjustment of certain 
principles and values such as meeting the 
physical and psychological needs of every 
person, sharing according to ability to pro- 
duce and according to ability to use goods, 
sharing in the light of special circum- 
stances affecting ability to produce while 
keeping in view. the present development 
of each person and the probable future de- 
velopment of the community. These ad- 
justments can be made satisfactorily only 
when teachers, parents, and other citizens 
participate actively with business and in- 
dustrial managers, labor leaders, school ad- 
ministrators and government officials in 
the joint project of planning so that eco- 
nomic production and distribution serve 
most fully the long-range interests of the 
entire population. 

Present-day economic conditions and 
those of the recent past have also affected 
individual development in less obvious 
ways, namely, through personal relation- 
ships and emotional attitudes created by 
economic forces and situations. The great 
differences in income between the poor, 
the middle-class and the wealthy often re- 
sult in feelings of inferiority on the part 
of the less privileged, amounting to emo- 
tional maladjustment attended by its re- 
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tarding effects. These unfortunate, ye 
understandable, attitudes are in many in-} 
stances transferred from parents to chil} 
dren at a relatively early age, thus di | 
interfering with their social-emotional de-¥ 
velopment and perhaps with their intel-§ 
lectual progress. As a consequence of these 
differences in economic status, antagonisms} 
grow between employers and employees§ 
that create further tensions and inte 
the avenues of communication necessary} 
for production and mutual undertaking} 
Instead of discovering the common inter-§ 
ests and problems that exist, economic 
groups enter into conflicts that retard not 
only production and distribution but li 
wise interfere with the opportunities for} 
the personal development of all concerned. 
Besides competition between groups, 
competition within a group for jobs, prices, 
customers or favor keep many families on 
the verge of emotional instability caused 
by the threat of income-expense imbalance: 
and the fear of impending unemployment 
or business failure. Consequently, the alle- 
viation of emotional and social tensions in| 
the economic area deriving from anxieties 
and fears is one of the major requirements 
for promoting optimum human develop 
ment. On the positive side, maintenance 
of employment in work that yields to each 
individual a sense of his own personal’ 
worth and of his sharing responsibility in 
the economic community is essential for! 
continued development and stability. 
Developmental programs, education 
procedures and economic practices must b 
brought into closer accord. Experimenta- 
tion has demonstrated that democratic 
guidance in cooperative projects makes 
superior contribution to the development 
of motor skills, intellectual understanding 
and social-emotional attitudes superior to 
the earlier and even now current emphasis’ 
upon competition for goals set by the par- 
ent’s or teacher’s dictation. One of the: 
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major problems of this era may well be 
to devise a socio-economic organization 
that will extend into adult life the psy- 
chological practices utilized in schools 
which have developed ways of teaching 
that avoid both laissez-faire neglect and 
authoritarian domination and that pro- 
mote the sharing of common interests and 
the free, responsible interchange of ideas. 

Control and utilization of economic and 
educational forces in the interest of all 
persons lead directly into questions of po- 
litical organization. Political democracy is 
not merely a matter of each individual 
casting his one vote at elections and the 
application of the principle of majority 
rule. Informed and enlightened leadership 
is required, from the local school board to 
the Presidency. The task of keeping the 
leadership in touch with the needs of the 
mass of the people, of maintaining rights 
of minority groups and of giving each in- 
dividual a wide range of personal freedom 
and responsibility at the same time be- 
comes extremely complex as modern means 
of communication and transportation de- 
mand world-wide economic and political 
organization and relationships. Thus po- 
litical understanding and political action 


are essential aspects of full development 


for participation in contemporary society. 

The role of culture in the development 
of attitudes and values has already been 
indicated. In addition, a culture is trans- 
mitted in the form of. tools, machines, 
buildings, books, painting, sculpture, mu- 
sic, water systems and a host of other 
products of the industries, crafts, and arts. 
Each new generation of children must be 
taught by adults how to use these tools, 
read these books, play and sing these mu- 


sical compositions. In other words, adults 


must transfer to children a culture which __ 


lies within the range of their own per- 
sonal possession. Hence a teacher or par- 
ent inevitably transmits not only what he 
knows but what he is. The impact of one 
person upon another is the essence of cul- 
tural transmission. Economic and political 
organization constitutes a framework that . 
may retard or enhance this process where- 
by one individual endeavors to share his 
culture with others. - 

We must view human development as a 
comprehensive process that includes, in 
addition to its more obvious psychological 
and biological aspects, the effects of eco- 
nomic and social conditions, political or- 
ganization, religious institutions and atti- 
tudes and esthetic experiences, not to men- 
tion the formal schooling process. All 
these in combination affect the prospects of 
democracy for they may contribute to or 
detract from democratic living from day 
to day. Democracy, unlike autocracy, is 
not an absolutely fixed way of life; it is 
developmental in character with opportu- 
nities always open for new discoveries and 
conceptions in social organization appro- 
priate to meet the changing conditions of 
living. Thus teachers and parents—indeed 
all adults who come in contact with de- 
veloping children and adolescents—have 
two related responsibilities: to contribute 
to the fullest wholesome development of 
all individuals and to promote a demo- 
cratic culture. “If our young people have 
a high conception of civic virtue, we can 
trust that they will learn to make the 
right decisions.” * 





1 Morale for a Free World. T Yearbook of 
‘ py f, Toeercenet e 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1944. P. 73. 


MUST ALL TOGETHER educate actually and effectively for peace. It can 
be done. War must become as rare in the world as organized insurrection 


is in a well-ordered state. The world is increasingly one in fact. 


We 


must make it adequately one in thought and outlook.—Wi_tiam H. Kicpatricx 


in The Educational Forum. 
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When can children begin to assume respon- 
. sibilities? What is the nature of these re- 
Sponsibilities and what are the parents’ re- 
Sponsibilities in helping children assume 
them? These questions are answered by Mr. 
and Mrs. Smart, authors of “It’s a Wise Par- 
ent,” which is reviewed on page 423. Mr. 
Smart is assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships at Cornell University. 


HILD PSYCHOLOGISTS are still accused 
Cx letting children do as they wish. 

Twenty years after- the worst sins of 
that type were committed we are still con- 
fronted with, “I suppose you don’t spank 
your daughter.” 

No, we don’t. We did it during one 
early period when we were trying to teach 
her that books in the bookcase were not to 
be pulled down and played with. Perhaps 
the trouble was that we didn’t put enough 
oomph in our spanks because we weren’t 
really convinced that that was the way to 
discipline her. Anyway she continued to 
pull the books down. 

When we saw that we weren’t getting 
anywhere with giving Susan that responsi- 
bility, we “had a conference” with each 
other. The result was that we cleared the 
shelf on one end-table as much as we could 
and put Susan’s books there. They were a 
linen book, a cardboard book with atro- 
cious pictures, a couple of linenette books, 
and a book we had made of pieces of cloth 
of assorted colors and textures. The next 
morning when Susan started for the book- 
case we said something like this: ‘These 
are Mommy’s and Daddy’s books. Over 
here are Susan’s books. Susan can play 
with Susan’s books but not with Mommy’s 
and Daddy’s.” The result was not mirac- 
ulous inhibition complete and final for all 
time, but it did help. And we haven’t 
spanked since, although it has been broad- 
ly hinted to us that we should, on occasion. 
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Of course by admitting that we have | 
been told we should spank Susan, we are | 
letting it be known that Susan is not a § 
“model child.” For which we are thank-— 


ful, because in our experience model chil- J 


dren are youngsters old before their time 


and due, except for the greatest good for- © 
tune, for more serious difficulties later on. 7 


No, Susan is not a model child if by 
“model” is meant an always sweet, reason- 


able, compliant two-year-old. At times she © 
is all of those things, but when she isn’t 7 
we try to remember the numberless times § 
we discussed with our students the nature | 


of the two-year-old. 


The times when she shows her temper | 
are in general the times when we insist | 


that she shoulder her responsibilities, re- 
sponsibilities which we are fairly sure are 


within the limits of her ability. None of 


these responsibilities does she carry through | 


consistently, but she is learning to do so 


bit by bit. The responsibility she enjoys | 


most is feeding herself although on occa- 


sion, at her request, we still feed her a | 


spoonful or two; or when she is very tired, 
we may feed her most of her meal. Many 


mealtimes she feeds herself entirely, doing — 
a neat, businesslike job. But our know- | 
ing that she can feed herself doesn’t pre- 
vent us from knowing also that at times | 


she is not able to do so. 
Her other responsibilities are in a similar 


state of betwixt and between. She is just 
beginning to let us know when she has 
to go to the toilet during the daytime. | 
Time was when her panties were soaked © 
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By MOLLIE AND RUSSELL SMART 


| Should Be 


Sometimes 
now they are still dry when she says the 


words that galvanize us into action. 


She sometimes does a very good job of 
picking up her toys when she is through 
with them. But very often as soon as they 
are in their assigned places, her next move 

is to get them all out again. When that 
rene we take the responsibility away 
from her, because it is one that we realize 
is beyond her. She goes to bed anyway, 
often with a discussion en route of what 
will happen when she wakes up, a tech- 


| nique her very discerning grandfather dis- 


covered. 

She is sometimes very helpful by empty- 
ing ash trays, clearing the table and “help- 
ing” with the cooking, cleaning and laun- 
dry. But she needs considerable supervision 
with her work and there is no job that 
she can be counted on to do efficiently and 
consistently. 


Actually, therefore, our two-year-old 
has no complete responsibilities. In an- 
other year she probably will have. But by 
that time she will be in the process of tak- 
ing on other responsibilities. When those 
are mastered she will be learning others 
in an overlapping chain which will prob- 
ably never end, although the process will 
slow down considerably as she masters 


1 more and more of the _ responsibilities 


usually assumed by adults. 

It is evident from what we have said 
that we feel it is one of the rights of chil- 
dren (although it may not have been men- 
tioned in the March issue of CHILDHOOD 
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EpucaTIon) to be freed from too great 
responsibilities, that is, responsibilities that 
are beyond their powers and abilities. In 


that relative term “too great responsibili- 
ties” lies the difficulty of educating chil- 


dren. The determination of the magnitude . 


of responsibilities that a given child can 
assume at a given time is the area in which 
the science and the art of child rearing 
meet and become indistinguishable. Not 
only is it necessary to know the scientific 
facts of child development and the norms 
that have been set up from the study of 
large numbers of children of all kinds but 
it is necessary to have the intuitive feeling 
for the particular child with whom the 


adult is working at the moment. 


The psychologists whom the lay public 
know most about through countless jokes 
and anecdotes about children who were 
permitted by the learned professors to “‘ex- 
press themselves” were, we feel sure, on 
the right track. The reasons why their 
efforts at education failed was that science 
at that time did not include the still grow- 
ing body of knowledge which states with 
a good deal of definiteness that the aver- 
age two-year-old is capable of this, this, 
and that; the average three-year-old can 
do these things; and so on. But knowing 
these normative items of child develop- 
ment does not give the answer to teachers 
of children, although teachers-in-training 
often act as though they believed they had 
all the answers just because they got a 
passing grade on an objective test based 
on a recent textbook of child psychology 
and educational methods. The art of edu- 
cation comes in knowing when to expect 
a two-year-old to act like a two-year-old, 
when to set up a two-and-a-half-year-old 
goal for him, and when to be undismayed 
when he acts like an eighteen-months-old 
child. An average two-year-old may ex- 
hibit in one day behavior with at least as 
wide a range as that; .a “superior” child 
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may be even more variable. Any adult 
(and what adults can cast the first stone?) 
who has lost his temper over a minor an- 
noyance should be aware of the necessity 
of letting children be human, too. 

The intuitive aspects of education we 
can only talk about. We cannot describe 
them although they can be learned if the 
student is willing. The scientific side of 
education has been written about widely 
and, rightly, it will be described as long 
as there are people who want to learn 
about children’s development, as long as 
there are teachers and parents. 


The Responsibilities of Infancy 
and Early Childhood 


Responsibilities are social, by their na- 
ture. The individual living entirely by and 
for himself has no responsibilities as such 
although he has needs and wants related to 
himself alone. He has obligations only to 
himself. Since responsibilities are social, 
that completely unsocial individual, the 
newborn baby, can be given no responsi- 
bilities. He is too busy with his own needs, 
too busy learning how to breathe and make 
all the rest of the adjustments to the world 
to be able to take on any responsibilities. 
Learning how to breathe and eat in this 
strange world are infant-sized jobs. Some 
parents (aided and abetted by nurses and 
doctors) get tough at the beginning and 
make the little one regulate his functions 
according to their way of doing things. 
Others wait for a few months before plac- 
ing responsibilities on him. Perhaps the 
first legitimate burden for the infant is that 
of amusing himself for short periods dur- 
ing certain parts of each day. From this 
point until he is a completely independent 
adult there is a graded series of responsi- 
bilities which parents and teachers should 
thrust tactfully but firmly upon children. 

Babies under a year should lead a rather 
happy-go-lucky existence. Except for re- 
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fusing to dance constant attention upon 
them, we can let them live relaxed and 
largely uninhibited. As their powers in- 
crease so do their responsibilities but we 


should be ever so gentle and patient in our} 
insistence. Babies get around and touch§ 


what shouldn’t be touched. This is a good 
example of how the shouldering of adult 
responsibilities is a lengthy process, not 


achieved in a few lessons at an early age! 
and continuing at a high level of perform- 
ance for the rest of the child’s days. We 
remove as many temptations as possible’ 


and try to teach that other things are not 


to be touched by removing the baby and 
giving him an explanation and something 
else to do. The child’s diminutive stature 


helps out somewhat because at first, when 


not-to-touch is barely emerging as an idea, 


precious household articles can be put out 


of reach. By the time the places of safe-_ 
keeping can be reached there will, in the 


natural course of events, be a fairly good 
idea of what can not be played with or at 


least what should be played with carefully. 
But new things are always interesting, 
fairly shouting to be explored and investi- | 


gated. So warnings not to touch continue 
for a long time, as witness signs on tables 
of bric-a-brac in the stores. 


The second year is apt to be both stormy 


and exciting. It is now that the most per- | 


sonal and basic responsibilities are given, 
obligations which although they are im- 


posed fundamentally because of society’s | 
demands may have a far-reaching effect 
on the child as an individual. The way in 


which they are given has more effect on 
the personality of the child than most par- 
ents would care to believe. The dominat- 
ing, rigid mother who forces immediate 
compliance from her negative toddler is 
preparing a person who will resist au- 


thority as an adult. The parent who can- | 


not abide a two-year-old untrained for 
the toilet may later have a four-year-old 
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in the same state. Children do have to 
learn to obey, to be agreeable and to 
achieve toilet control, but these processes 
like most things that they must learn 
should be very gradual. 

Another chore for the toddler is to learn 
to feed himself. It is easy to let him do 
as much as he wants in the way of feed- 
ing, letting the spinach fall where it may, 
and to do the rest for him until he takes 
over completely. Praise for things well 
eaten and encouragement for attempts at 
independence really make forcing unnec- 
essary if the child is allowed freedom from 
the first. One mother fed her child until 
she was two because Joan was so messy 
when left to feed herself. Then the mother 
felt that Joan should feed herself and 
asked the doctor what to do. He said, 
“Just starve her into it.” Joan ate nothing 
but carrot sticks for five days. She fin- 
ally fed herself but all that fuss and con- 
flict was so unnecessary. 

Toilet training constitutes one of the 
most long-drawn-out processes in the pre- 
schooler’s taking of responsibilities. Nurse- 
ry school teachers find their pupils still 
learning bladder control and even kinder- 
garten teachers witness a few lapses. Par- 
ents nearly always start this type of teach- 
ing too early for maximum efficiency in 
learning. It is usually the first place where 
the child is called upon to inhibit a natural 
impulse. At first the parents take the whole 
responsibility by toileting the child at in- 
tervals calculated to keep him clean and 
dry. Later the child is expected to wait 
until he is taken to the toilet, then to ask 
for it, and still later to take himself. 

Children vary so much in their ability 
to profit from toilet training that it is hard 
to say just when these steps should be 
taken. It does not much matter when we 
say they should be taken, since the child 
will do things in his own time. A mother 
is apt to feel disgraced by her two-year- 
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old who wets the bed every night when she 


hears her friends boasting about their | 


toddlers who have been dry for months. 
One young mother was so disgusted with 
her eighteen-months-old that she spanked 
him every time he wet his pants but she 
was not at all concerned that he did not 
talk quite as well as his contemporaries. 
Toilet training seems to loom up out of all 
proportion to its true significance. It is 
just one responsibility which every child 
must assume. 


paw! Pe of Preschool 
and School-age Children 


Preschool children spend a lot of time 
and energy learning to care for themselves. 
By the time a child is ready for kinder- 
garten he should be fairly skilled at un- 
dressing, dressing and washing himself. 
Teaching a child to dress himself is typical 
of the giving of many responsibilities. 
Once dressing is taught, it doesn’t always 
stay taught. The year-old baby has some 
notion of helping in his physical care. He 
sticks his arms out for sleeves and tries to 
take off his shoes and socks. These noble 
impulses should be cherished. In a few 


‘months he puts on a cap and may start to 


work on his shoes. At this point it is easy 
to get impatient and to do everything for 
him because he takes so long. The main 
trick is to put up with a little delay now, 
both to give the baby pride in his achieve- 
ments and to keep his willingness to take 
these responsibilities later. All the way 
along the youngster should be encouraged 
to do as much as he can and helped 
when he gets tired of things too hard for 
him. (Persistence at difficult tasks is a 
virtue, but it has to be learned slowly.) 
Of course there are always times when you 
can’t wait for a pokey child and must do 
the job for him, but these times should 
not come too often. 
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Then there comes a time, probably 
around four, when Bobby who can dress 
himself easily refuses to put on a stitch. 
The most natural thing to do is to get mad 
at him and land a slap on the spot designed 
for it. The most economical thing in time 
and effort may be to dress him for a few 
days, if it can be done with perfect cas- 
ualness. Bobby is likely, with this treat- 
ment, to return to his former’ efficiency. 
Occasionally in the process of assuming a 
responsibility, a child looks backward and 
decides he doesn’t care for growing up 
after all. If he is allowed to return briefly 
and unemotionally to a babyhood or a pre- 
school state of bliss, he will probably go 
on to his own status happily and of his 
own accord. 

Picking up toys is a responsibility to 
the rest of the family. Like most jobs the 
child learns, it is easier to do it for him 
than to teach him, but beginnings have 
to be made and are better done early. At 
first the toddler can be allowed to join in, 
with a suggestion that he put teddy in the 
basket and the animals in the ark. He is 
doing well if he contributes a tiny part to 
the cleaning up process and he probably 
won’t do a thing if suddenly faced with 
the whole job. Some time between two 
and six he will reach a point where he is 
capable of putting everything away, but 
he won’t do it every time. Do you? His 
final efficiency depends on the satisfaction 
he gets out of doing a decent job, the 
availability of time and space for doing it 
and the importance his family attaches to 
neatness. 

Children have to learn to do certain 
things which protect them from danger. 
Staying near home is one of the first re- 
sponsibilities which has to do with safety. 
Some two-year-olds are let loose on city 
streets and they stay where they should. 
Other children, of any age up to adult- 
hood, have been known to run away from 
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home. A child is more likely to stay put | 
if he has attractive things to do. At first | 
he should be left for only a minute or two } 
at a time, with constant watching from | 
the window. A toddler can make use of ¥ 
frequent but simple explanations of why | 
he must stay at home, as well as praise } 
for doing the right things. | 
Other preschool safety responsibilities | 
are those involving the health of the child 
and others. He can learn easily to wash 
his hands before touching food, since both ¥ 
eating and cooking are attractive pursuits. 
He can learn to give only clean things to } 
the baby. He soon takes pride in keeping } 
his own toothbrush for himself. With the } 
right example from adults as well as ade- f 
quate explanations, he can keep from con- 
taminating others when he has a cold. The 
assumption of health responsibilities is a 
process which many adults leave unfin- 
ished. Some adults even feel especially | 
righteous for going to work with a bad | 
cold. The children of such people will nat- 
urally consider school and the daily round 
more important than their own health and } 
that of others. : 
How many adults know what they 
should eat, Ghd eat it? How many get as J 
much sleep as they need? How many have 
adequate physical checkups from their | 
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doctors? The answers would not encourage ss 
us to expect every child to assume real a 
and: complete responsibility for health. ‘s 
What he does in this line takes a long time — tty 
and need not stop at age twenty-one. J .. 
Luckily there are other forces at work be-_ of 
sides parents. We know a nutrition teach- .. 
er so inspiring that she has converted hun- J ¢., 
dreds of people to eating an excellent oti 
diet, even though many of their parents by 
never heard of the glories of a quart of | y, 
milk and an egg a day. It has to be a | a 
rather remarkable teacher who effects per- a 
manent changes in the lives of her pupils, 4 
but there are some such people. - 
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_ As children near school age, the respon- 


_ sibilities they must shoulder become more 


and more those affecting other people, al- 


| though of course they still have duties to 
_ themselves such as health and studies. It is 


to be hoped that every youngster has had 
to share possessions and attention before 


| he goes to school. Unless he is an only 
- child living in an isolated spot he has had 


many chances to find out that he cannot 


it. When he goes to school he has to share 
the teacher’s attention with twenty to sixty 


| other children. He shares equipment in the 
‘classroom and on the playground. This 
' adjustment is not too difficult if he has 


already assumed some responsibility for 
the rights of other people. If he plays with 
other children he learns naturally to give 
and take, but children often need adult 
guidance to prevent one from doing all 
the giving and another all the taking. They 
profit from having their errors and suc- 
cesses pointed out and from having the 
thing to do described in advance. Some 
people are much more sensitive to feelings 
than are others and we call them intuitive, 
but even the most sensitive pggson had to 
learn in the first place. 

Like all other responsibilities we should 
not expect these obviously social obliga- 
tions which are manners in a broad sense 
to appear full blown. One of the first steps 
is to explain to a toddler why people say 
“thank you” when they are given a pres- 
ent. By explaining that it makes the giver 
of the gift feel nice and glad that he has 
brought the present, we are laying the 
foundation for the child to realize that 
other people have feelings that are affected 
by the individuals around them. All the 
way along youngsters can be helped to 
imagine how their playmates feel, from the 
nursery schooler who cries when a tricycle 
is taken from him unfairly to the child 
in school who is an outcast because his 
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servation and discussion of what the adults 
around them exemplify to them. Many 
of the obligations which adults assume 
through necessity or choice may seem so 
matter-of-fact to children that it is only 
through talking about them that the 
youngsters find out why the obligations 
are assumed. 

The school-age child should have defi- 
nite responsibilities at home as well as at 
school. His home chores will depend on 
how much work there is to be done in his 
home and how many people there are to 
share it, but he should be expected to 
carry through on simple tasks without urg- 
ing or undue reminding. It is his privilege 
as well as his responsibility to spend some 
of the family’s income and to learn some 
of the basic facts about money. His duties 
toward others include a primitive but 
growing appreciation of how they feel and 
a willingness to take their feelings into con- 
sideration. 

It may seem that we have stressed the 
preschool child in talking about responsi- 
bilities. We have done so with a purpose. 
The ways in which the first responsibilities 
are given and taken are very likely to de- 
termine the way the child feels about as- 
suming his responsibilities as a social being. 
Maturity can be looked upon by the 
youngster as something very desirable and 
worth achieving, or it can be quite dis- 
tasteful. We were amused and pleased the 
other day to hear Susan say proudly, “Sue 
got hair on legs. Sue getting to be big 
lady.” We don’t want to urge children 
to be more mature than they can be but 
we should let them take pride in things 
they do well for their age by giving both 
praise and privileges suitable to the respon- 
sibilities they can shoulder. 
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W hat Responsibilities | 
for the Child at School 


Miss Harris, dean of the lower school, Me- 
tairie Park County Day School, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, describes children’s school 
experiences through which they learned to 
assume responsibilities compatible with their 
maturity levels. She shows that there are se- 
quences of growth in the development of 
ability to assume responsibility and concludes 
with the statement that a program that pro- 
vides such experiences must be developed in 
terms of community and parent understand- 
ing and readiness for it. 


UESTIONS ARISE in the minds of many 

people when it is suggested that chil- 

dren can assume responsibility for 
planning and carrying out many activities 
in their school programs. Would these ac- 
tivities be worth while? Would they be 
within the ability of children to perform 
adequately? Isn’t it necessary for the teach- 
er to pre-plan these activities in order to 
obtain maximum growth of the children? 
Aren’t some important school functions 
neglected when time is devoted to pupil- 
designated activities? 

Most teachers have observed the super- 
ficiality of the school program which 
claims to develop a feeling of responsibility 
in children but which in reality is teacher 
dominated. In such a program everyone 
has tasks; the building and grounds are 
painfully clean; the bulletin boards are 
perfectly arranged with pupils’ work, and 
the children on signal can chant their list 
of group accomplishments. But a look be- 
neath the surface reveals that it is the same 
children (those labelled dull) who week 
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By MARGARET E. HARRIS} 


after week sweep the floors, clean them 
erasers, regulate the ventilation; the sameq 
children (those labelled bright) who pars¥ 
ticipate in the planning periods, dominate 
by the teacher who puts words into the 
mouths. In such a _teacher-dominated 
group the children are constantly watchin; 


as she tries to stand aside in the presencem 
of visitors and to let the children go ahead 
on their own initiative. | 

But what do we see in a school th 
really gives children responsibility for 
rying on their own affairs with the teacher 
serving as guide and helper? 


> 


We have chosen an eight-teacher rural§ wor 
school in which we visit frequently. Weg ©! 
grin at the busy teaching principal as we§ . 
pass in the hall and respond to her “Good job 
morning! Go right in” by opening the Thi 
first door. Movable desks which take up a ly 
minimum of floor space in a fairly largeg PY” 
room provide home bases for twenty-two "8 
six- and seven-year-olds. A few children boai 
are seated at the desks, alone or in pairs,§ The 
reading various books. Occasional chuckles§ *¥4) 
and comments are heard from them. wv. 
seven-year-old looks up and informs ‘wae 
“This is a funny story!” One boy is plac-¥ Bill 
ing blocks in the storage space and soon§ Plant 
goes to see if the fire needs more fuel.§  §, 
Two boys enter with a bucket of water, chal 
place it by the washpan on the low table,§ men 
and go to the cloakroom to hang up theit§ her 
coats and caps. They return and stand by§ Mar 
the stove to warm their hands but soon go her, 
to the locker for a ring-toss game. They§ for | 
ask a little girl who has just completed her§ in tl 

Voice 
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A responsible 
workman keeps his 
tools in order 


job to keep score for them. 
Three children are intense- 
ly interested in a jig-saw 
puzzle. Two girls are copy- 
ing this story from the 


board: 
The hard rain washed the sand 


away from our rocks. The 
water still stands by the steps. 
We will have to ask Mr. Hall 
how to make the dirt stay. 


Bill said we would have to 
plant grass, too. 

Several children are using large colored 
chalk to tell their stories or just to experi- 
ment with designs. Annette is smearing 
her pictures, so she goes to the wash table. 
Mary sees her needs and pours water for 
her. Other children are transporting blocks 
for their building or are playing grownup 


# in the playhouse. There is a busy hum of 


voices. Occasionally a child shows us 
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something, explains what he is doing or 
asks a-question. The children seem to en- 
joy having us around but we have not dis- 
turbed them in any way. 

The teacher? We find her in the lunch- 
room. She is teacher-chairman of the 
lunchroom committee. When she arrived at 
school she helped the children start their 
work and then left them to assume her re- 
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sponsibilities in the lunchroom for the first 
hour of the morning. We return to her 
classroom a few minutes later to find that 
two eleven-year-old girls have come in for 
the regular music period with radio in- 
struction. (The teacher cannot carry a 
tune. ) 

Next we visit a large town school in 
which three basement rooms have been 
loaned. to a nearby rural school whose 
building has recently burned. The rural 
teachers tell us that on the day of the fire 
they were so concerned about the equip- 
ment after the children were safely out of 
the building that they momentarily forgot 
the smaller children. On looking around 
for them they found that several eleven- 
and twelve-year-old girls had completed 
what salvaging they thought possible and 
had marshalled all the smaller children up 
the highway. They were joyfully playing 
games in a neighbor’s yard. Although 
keenly disappointed at the loss of their 
school building these rural teachers and 
children had quickly adjusted to their new 
housing and had set out to find out all 
about the town. For several months their 
. school program centered around this ob- 
jective. 

In still another school in a well-to-do 
neighborhood of a large city, the principal 
tells us of a recent incident. Socially pre- 
cocious ten-year-old boys and girls had 
been teasing each other to such an extent 
that it was disrupting morale. The teasing 
had also taken on aspects which to some 
of the parents held undesirable sexual con- 
notations. When three of the boys came 
to the principal to absolve two older boys 
whom they thought had been blamed un- 
fairly by the girls, there was occasion for 
a short discussion. This discussion cen- 
tered about the naturalness of teasing, how 
some people encourage teasing just to get 
attention from those they like, what hap- 
pens when teasing gets beyond one’s con- 








trol, and the values of other ways « 
playing. TT 
As the boys left the office one of th 
asked if they might call a meeting | of “justy 
boys with no grownups present.” Later 
seven of the boys returned to the principal 
for a conference on A PROBLEM—“You 
have studied something about what m i | 
people act like they do and maybe 7 : 
could help us decide how to make theg 
girls like us.” One boy felt that unles§ 
quick results could be expected no plas 
was worth the effort. The most impetuous§ 
boy wished the principal to intervene 


the next morning two more came with af 


similar request. However, on explanation§ 
that this was not a case for reprimand, 
they were willing to wait “about a we 
if the principal would promise to 
around as much as possible for purposes o} 
observation. This was to result in sugg 
tions of needed changes in behavior I : 
their part. The most mature boy thought 
it might take two weeks to see results. 
At the end of two days the boys we 
intoxicated by the success of THE PLAN# 
After several weeks there was the sober 
realization that the total situation waf 
more complex than their first analysis in- 
dicated. On the whole, the boys made 
keen analysis of the situation, especially ig 
terms of the relationship of the present be: 
havior of the girls to behavior patterns of 
earlier childhood. There was great satis! 
faction in knowing that they had some 
control over a seemingly mysterious social 
process. . 


What Kinds of Responsibilities? 


These instances show something of 
range of areas in which children can 
sume and live up to responsibilities 
school. They also hint at a probable se 
quential development of ability in any om 
area of responsibility. ; 

Five- or six-year-olds 


PARAS BAL, 


just entering 
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school can usually take care of their toilet 
needs, remove or put on their clothes, and 
feed themselves. But even here abilities 
vary. Children pampered at home, both 
wealthy and poor, will have to learn many 
things in taking care of themselves. They 
will need adequate accommodations in or- 
der to do this effectively. If they have to 
use toilets or lavatories built for larger 
people, a box or a platform to help them 
reach these facilities comfortably will en- 
courage doing a good job. Coat hangers 
on a low pole will make it possible for 


|. them to hang up their clothes. 


If there are easy-to-get-to and adequate 


" storage places for everything, children gain 


both security and freedom in being res- 
ponsible for arranging and keeping sup- 
plies and materials in order. Easily acces- 


- sible housekeeping equipment will encour- 


age them to take responsibility for cleaning 
up when activities are completed or when 
accidents occur. If they have a part in 
procuring or planning storage facilities, so 
much the better. 

Children of this age in an economically 
underprivileged area were learning to car- 
ry on in spite of handicaps. They had 
gradually added to their room badly need- 
ed homemade equipment, some of which 
they had painted. Great disappointment 
faced them one Monday morning when 
they found that their newly constructed 
easel had been broken by weekend ma- 
rauders. One observant youngster con- 
cluded group plans for making another 
easel with, “This time let’s paint it and 
maybe it will be so pretty they won’t 
break it again.” 

The feeling of responsibility for the 
care of the environment can be directed 
beyond the school toward appreciation 
and conservation of: natural resources. A 
nature trail for those groups fortunate 
enough to have one might well become 
the environment for expanding respon- 
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sibilities as well as for rich ones ex- 
periences. 

Children will not learn to assume res- 
ponsibility for property and resources un- 
less these things are important to them. 
It is desirable that they have both indi- 
vidual and group belongings of realistic — 
value. This involves having room for 
those things children bring to school to 
share with others. It means teachers who 
are sympathetic toward children’s trea- 
sures and who help them to find new 
treasures. 

In guiding children to assume group 
responsibilities it is the teacher’s function 
to see that the first attempts do not end in 
complete failure. Eight-year-old Jimmy, 
very immature socially, refused to take 
his turn in serving the table at noon. Care- 
ful listening disclosed that he had been 
humiliated when he had dropped a dish 
of food earlier in the year. Dishes should 
be deep enough to hold food without spill- 
ing. The weight of full dishes should not 
be too great. 

In another situation, Susan did not 
mind her “failure” since it was not label- 
led as such. When the teacher did not 
know the accompaniment for the song 
chosen by the class, six-year-old Susan had 
volunteered to play it. The verse went 
rather well but she could not play the 
chorus. The teacher led the group through 
the song without accompaniment, ending 
with the sincere comment, “Thanks, Su- 
san. That was just the start we needed.” 

Responsibility for sharing with people 
outside one’s immediate group can be put 
on such a basis that the personal dignity 
of everyone concerned is not only main- 
tained but enhanced. Children can make 
toys with intrinsic value for younger 
members of the family and friends. They 
can also begin to share material possessions 
without becoming self-righteous. When 
such situations are well handled, teachers 
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Through nature study we can learn to appreciate and to be responsible for our natural resources 


are likely to hear children of any age say, 
“We are giving these things we had, but 
our real gift is—” (naming the thing 
which they have planned and made). 
Adults working with the recipients need 
to help them find ways of giving in return. 

Seven-year-olds can go a step further 


than the younger children. One can see 
in this age group the beginnings of social 
responsibilities. For example, a seven- 
year-old does not mind too much cleaning 
up materials for which no one person was 
responsible. 

Eight- and nine-year-olds can do a ra- 
ther good job of organizing themselves 
into groups of eight to twelve persons for 
the purpose of planning and carrying 
through some project, with only occasional 
guidance from the teacher. They can do 
most of the work essential in a store sup- 
plying a school population of two hundred 
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fifty pupils. These responsibilities include 
taking stock, deciding on what articles to 
sell, doing some of the buying and selling. 
In one case the children changed the food 
habits of an entire school through their 
selection of foods they thought it impor- 
tant to sell. 

Ten-, eleven- and twelve-year-olds can 
assume much responsibility for the care 
of younger children at school. Where they 
understand the reasons for the kind of 
care necessary for the younger children, 
these tens to twelves can become a re- 
source for educating the adults of the 
community in child development. As 
they read or tell stories to or play with 
younger children alert teachers can help 
them become sensitive to the responses and 
needs of children at different age levels. 

The pupils in a three-teacher school de- 
cided that their parents would appreciate 
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a program dealing with countries in which 
Itheir sons were fighting. What the peo- 
{ple are like in these countries would be 
one of the most interesting parts of the 
program. The older children took the 
|responsibility for the over-all organiza- 
ition of the program. They called upon 
the six- and seven-year-olds to present 
games and songs of the children in these 
pountries and upon the eight-, nine- and 
ten-year-olds to present the costumes and 
Fevstoms. These activities were so mean- 
Fingful to all the children that even the 
Pusually disruptive epidemics of measles 
nd mumps failed to reduce their enthus- 
m and the program was carried through 
Fouccessfully. 
} Children of this age can also become 
Tmore conscious of their own personal 
needs and assume responsibility for meet- 
¥ing them without becoming too introspec- 
tive. A group which had never experi- 
enced a rest period in school decided one 
was needed if it was to make the most of 
}the program it really wished for itself. 
* groups have 
ithanged their food 
its for similar rea- 
‘sons. Poor readers can 
‘sometimes be told the 
probable causes of 
their difficulties, help- 
ied to realize one or 
# two basic bad habits, 
‘nd guided in find- 
ing ways of helping 
} themselves overcome 


§ these difficulties. 

























| The books wear out 
from desirable use 
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Tens to twelves can also begin to assume 
responsibilities involving citizens in the 
community who may be strangers to pH 
The clay and sand on the playgrounds of 
a consolidated village school proved a con- 
stant hindrance to the children’s activities. 
The clay was too sticky in damp weather 
and the sand blew blindingly in dry wea- 
ther. Conditions had been greatly im- 
proved when the boys plowed and mixed 
the two 7 ee 
each where needed. Then they realized 
that drainage was very poor. Because of 
the contour of the land the only direction 
for adequate drainage was toward the pro- 
perty of a neighbor. Although he was 
a stranger to the children he was invited 
to the school to discuss the problem and 
together the children and their neighbor 
made a plan which met school needs but 
did not injure the neighbor’s property. . 

We have implied above that there are 
sequences in the development of ability to 
assume responsibility. Here are descrip- 
tions of. two situations in which individual 





Photograph courtesy Farm Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 
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children were guided to awareness of 
their responsibilities. We see that Tommy 
is much more mature than Billy in his 
sequence of development. 

Five-year-old Billy would not share the 
blocks. He took all of them for building 
his train and refused to share any with 
the other boys. With the help of the 
teacher the g-oup found that a train of 
five cars for each child would give all of 
them an opportunity to play with the 
blocks. To give Billy the needed control 
over himself the teacher helped him to 
count out five blocks for each boy and 
showed him that by sharing the blocks all 
the boys could build trains. 

Tommy was an eleven-year-old in a 
classroom where children had much free- 
dom to express themselves. The discussion 
had turned to descriptions of what is fun. 
Tommy told with great gusto how he once 
had much fun digging deep holes in coun- 
try roads, covering. them with brush and 
dirt, and then hiding to see cars lurch as 
they rolled over them. There was no cen- 
sure from anyone but suddenly Tommy 
looked surprised and said, “But that really 
isn’t fun. I could have hurt someone.” 

Tommy had not had much opportunity 
to assume responsibilities in school until 
the year of this incident. An understand- 
ing teacher felt sure of the values in help- 
ing children learn to assume responsibili- 
ties but she had developed her program 
slowly in this conservative neighborhood. 
’ As she unobtrusively created situations 
where children were likely to talk more 
and more, she would tell of other class- 
rooms she had visited at different times. 
After a few months came her reward. The 
children wished to know if they could ar- 
range their room informally and do things 
a little differently. Thinking of their par- 


ents the teacher suggested, “And if we do 


not like it that way we can change it back 


or do something else.” 


The teachers of both Billy and Tommy — 


had recognized their stages of develop- 
ment and had guided them accordingly. 
They had made it possible for these situa- 
tions to arise. They had worked as slowly 
as these instances demanded to help the 


children develop answers to their problems, 


The teacher sometimes finds children 
unaware of responsibilities which she has 
reason to feel they should assume. 
lack of awareness may indicate the need 
for re-examination of the entire school 


program. In one school system the books © 


were badly abused by children of all ages. 
No remedy seemed to work. In the mean- 
time the teachers and parents became 


aware of a community need for a good’ 
recreation program, including recreational © 


reading. As all concerned began working 
on this problem the entire school program 


became more functional and the children | 
took an active part in its planning. After 


some time it was discovered that books 
were no longer abused. They wore out 


quicker than formerly but from desirable © 


use rather than from thoughtless abuse. 


As to the question of whether ¢r not 
schools have time for the type of program — 
in which children learn to assume respon- — 


sibility, there is growing evidence to show 


its economy. It provides richer areas for 
growth at the same time that it produces © 
facility with tool subjects equivalent to 


that obtained when the entire time is de- 


voted to a formal development of the 
skills. However, a school wishing to adopt { 
this broader program should develop it in — 
terms of its own community, with par- © 
ents having a definite part in the planning © 


sponsored by children and teachers. 
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By MARIAN L. GRIMES 


When Children Choose 


The students in a class in children’s literature 
were responsible for arranging a display of 
books in celebration of Book Week and for 
making anecdotal records of what the chil- 
dren said concerning the books. The children 
were responsible for selecting new books for 
their classroom libraries. What happened 
when students, children and books came to- 
gether is described by Mrs. Grimes, assistant 
professor of elementary education, Muskin- 
gum College, New Concord, Obio. 


C AST YEAR I JUST LOOKED at the 
a, cover to decide if I liked a book 

or not, but this year I’m looking 
inside,” said brown-eyed Molly of the third 
grade, deep in concentration, as she wrote 
down in her book the title, Small Rain, 
by Jessie and Elizabeth Orton Jones. “You 
see,” she continued, looking up and gig- 
gling, “if I didn’t know what this book 
was about I might think it was just a 
drizzle—a drizzle’s a small rain, isn’t it? 
Some books fool you by the cover or the 
title or even the color and pictures, but I 
want the books we’re going to buy for our 
room to be good all through.” 

All over the large room groups of chil- 
dren were examining, reading, discarding, 
and even hugging books taken from the 
displays arranged by the Muskingum Col- 
lege Children’s Literature Class for Book 
Week. 

This week was quite important to every- 
one concerned. The college girls were en- 
joying their opportunity both to see chil- 
dren and books in direct contact, and to 
observe and record verbatim children’s re- 
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Their Own Books 


actions to the displays, many of which 
were set up to carry out the theme of 
Book Week, “United Through Books.” 

The children, too, were finding the ex- 
perience a vital one as each group from 
the first through the sixth grade had a 
certain sum of money to invest in books 
for the classroom library and they con- 
sidered this a great opportunty to examine 
many of the newest books before making 
recommendations for buying. Also, many 
of the children had relatives or friends 
serving in the army or navy overseas, and 
they were interested in the informative 
displays centering around different coun- 
tries and peoples. 

“Are there any books on India?” Billy 
asked. ‘My uncle who is a sergeant sent 
me a coin from India and I want to know 
what it is worth and what India is like, 
too.” 

“(Daddy was a missionary there,” inter- 
rupted Janet, pointing to the Egyptian 
flag placed in the book, Once Upon a 
Time in Egypt, in the Children From All 
Countries display. “I was born there, too. 
Are there any more books about Egypt?” 

As the children browsed among the 
books according to their different purposes, 
members of the children’s literature class 
kept anecdotal records of the boys’ and 
girls’ remarks indicating their present at- 
titudes toward books and also toward the 
different countries and races. Both of 
these attitudes, the students thought, were 
important, the first because of its impli- 
cations in school success and leisure-time 
enjoyment and the second because of their 
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belief that children’s attitudes toward oth- 
er races and countries—those feelings and 
opinions on which tolerance, sympathy, 
and cooperation are based—would become 
more and more vital in the close interna- 
tional relationships following the war. The 
college students felt that as future teach- 
ers of children they both wanted and 
needed firsthand knowledge of present- 
day attitudes of a group of children, and 
they welcomed the celebration of Book 
Week in the elementary school as a means 
to this end. 


W hat the Anecdotal Records Showed 


Among the anecdotal reports illustrat- 
ing a variety of interesting reading atti- 
tudes among the children, the children’s 
literature class selected several as being 
particularly significant and worthy of dis- 
cussion, 

* . 

One second grade boy ran excitedly 
from the Award Winners display to his 
small friend, Jane. 

Bobby: “Say, they’ve even got Make 
Way for Ducklings here. Remember when 
Miss Wright read it to us last year?” 

Jane: “Boy, that’s a good story. And 
remember how she told us about Mr. 
McCloskey living with the ducks in his 
apartment in New York—even letting 
them swim in his bathtub so he could draw 
them? That would be a good book to 
buy for our room. I’m going to write the 
title down.” 

Bobby: “But we know it. No use spend- 
ing money on a book we know everything 
about.” 

Jane: “Yes there is, for if it’s a really 
good book you want to read it and look 
at it a million times. You never get tired 
of it.” 

Significance to college students: And ex- 
cellent book for children, as for adults, 
is worthy of re-reading. Knowledge of 
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the author, his plans and activities while 
writing a book often adds to the children’s 
interest in the story as well as making the 
writer seem more real to them. Children 
are concerned with getting true value for 
their money when they are given the res- 
ponsibility of investing it for the benefit’ 
of the group. 

co 

Fifth Grade Boy (aggressively): “Where 
are the comic books? That’s what I want] 
to see.” 

College Girl: ‘““We don’t have any comic 
books here, but we have some very funny 
books. Would you like to see them?” 

Boy: “No.” (Pause) “Say, I’m after 
murders, too.” 

College Girl: “There’s a good mystery 
story, The Secret of Pooduck Island, that 
you might like. Or, if you like really ex- 
citing books, come over to our table of 
Newbery and Caldecott Award books and 
see Edmond’s The Matchlock Gun. It has 
Indians, fires, guns, and many exciting 
things in it.” 

Boy: “Say, that sounds good. A lot of 
the books people want me to read are too 


sissy. 
The fifth grade boy examined The 


Matchlock Gun and later turned from it 
to Daugherty’s Daniel Boone. Several 
times he was heard to comment, “Gee, 
this looks good,” and once he even said, 
“Say, here’s a real job for Superman.” 

Significance to college students: A 
child’s interest in comic books or cheaply 
exciting material frequently can be used 
to draw him to good books and thus give 


him a more balanced reading diet. 
* 





Two third grade girls walked up to the 
Mexican display and started to look at the 
books. 

Kay (reading a title aloud): The Boy 
Who Could Do Anything.” 

Mary: “Oh, no one could do that.” 
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Kay (immediately): “Yes, Jesus could.” 
(Pause) “But I don’t think this is a Bible 
book.” 

Mary (examining book): “‘No, it isn’t. 
I think it is a fairy tale. Let’s read it and 
find out what it is about. Perhaps we will 
want to buy it if it is real good.” 

Significance to college students: The de- 
sire to read is stimulated frequently by a 
vital first contact with the book. 

* 


Certain significant attitudes toward 
other countries and races were recorded 
also in anecdotal form by the college stu- 
dents. Some of these follow: 

% 

Boy at Mexico display (thoughtfully 
and almost to himself): “If I would read 
stories of Mexico I might talk like them 
and I don’t like Mexicans anyway. Look 
at that one sitting down and sleeping. He’s 
a lazy bum.” 

This same boy later listened with en- 
joyment and evident delight to the read- 
ing of The Story of Pancho and the Bull 
With the Crooked Tail, remarking respect- 
fully at the story’s conclusion that he had 
not known Mexican boys were really like 
himself. 

Significance to college students: Chil- 
dren need to realize the common human 
bond among all races and peoples, for with 
this realization usually comes a friendly 
understanding on which better social re- 


_ lationships are built. 
+ 


Fourth Grade Girl at the China dis- 
play: “I know that the Chinese people help 
us and are our allies but I don’t know 
much about China. What I want to read 
about is what is happening now in China 
and about a girl like me, only different.” 

College Girl: “Perhaps Peachblossom 
would be the book for you, It is about 
a Chinese girl of today in the war.” 

Girl: ‘Peachblossom—what a lovely 
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name. Why aren’t our names as pretty as 
Chinese names? A girl with the name of 
Peachblossom would have to smell pretty, 
be pretty and act pretty. I think I'd like — 
to read some of her book.” 

Significance to college students: Realiza- 
tion of some differences among peoples and 
countries, even such minor differences as 
in names, can add Piquancy to reading and 
serve to stimulate interest in the children. 

* 

Throughout the day groups of children 
gathered around the display, Our Negro 
Friends. Many of their remarks expressed 
a tolerant, understanding attitude as the 
children answered among themselves some 
of the challenging questions raised by the 
display: “Would you like to make a Negro 
one of your real friends? Would you like 
him to sit beside you at school? Do you 
know any great Negroes? Do you think 
that the Negro is helping to win the war?” 

“I think it would be nice to have a 
Negro friend. He could sit beside me.” 

“Some Negroes don’t wash, though.” In 
answer, “Some whites don’t either.” 

“Negroes are good cooks.” 

“Negroes could teach us many things. 
They could sing their spirituals for us.” 

“I would like very much to have a Ne- 
gro child for my friend. I don’t see a 
thing wrong with Negroes because they 
have got just as much right in this country 
as white people.” 

“He would be my friend if I liked him 
for other things. Color doesn’t really 
matter, but other things do.” 

“Yes, I would like to have a Negro for 
my friend, but maybe I would feel bad 
if no one else would,” 

“I would like him for a good friend be- 
cause the Bible says, ‘Be ye kind, one to 
another.’ ” 

“Negroes help in the war. Negro chil- 
dren help just as we do. And their daddies 
and brothers are in the army and navy 


fighting, too. 
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“Colored people go to war and work in 
defense plants, too. Where my grand- 
mother lives they are almost being worked 
to death —I might say it that way. I 
think they are treated shamefully.” 

George Washington Carver, Joe Louis, 
Bill Robinson, Paul Robeson, Rochester, 
and Marion Anderson were mentioned by 
different children as being fine representa- 
tives of the Negro race. 

Significance to college students: The 
general attitude of tolerance and sympa- 
thy toward the Negro was directly related 
to the environment of these particular 
children. Most of the boys and girls come 
from deeply religious small-town homes 
and quite a few are part of or closely re- 
lated to a missionary family. The general 
attitude of the parents and teachers already 
had sensitized the children toward toler- 
ance. It was easy for them, as it should 
be for all children, to speak of the Negro 
in friendly terms and on the basis of right- 
ful equality. 

* 

After the displays were taken down, the 
materials returned and the children’s lit- 
erature class was analyzing its experience, 
there was unanimity of opinion regarding 
the success of Book Week. 

The class felt, first, that they as stu- 
dents and future teachers knew more about 
children and their reading habits and atti- 
tudes through this observation. They de- 
cided that if children are surrounded with 
good books and helped through wise teach- 
er guidance each child will discover some 
stories he will like and will want to read. 
Let boys and girls have the opportunity to 
observe, compare, develop tastes and ap- 
preciation of the true value of books 
through wide acquaintanceship and 
through some definitely planned experi- 
ences such as the selection of books to be 
bought for the classroom library. 

Secondly, there was a general realization 
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that books can be one media through : 
which better social relationships may be — 


fostered. Children, as adults, tend to feel 


friendly toward other peoples when they } 
begin to understand them and to see the J 


common human bonds, as well as the dif- 


ferences. 
And last, the students decided that to 


evaluate any child’s social attitudes de- — 
mands an evaluation of the context in | 
which they are formed. There is a parti- © 


cular need today for definite effort to be 
made toward increasing social understand- 
ing and to help form among adults as 
well as children more truly social patterns 


of behavior. 
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wi AC ERS IN BUFFALO 
RK, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Because Someone Fi ol Responsible 


Here are twelve anecdotal accounts contrib- 
uted by teachers in the Buffalo, New York, 
public schools. Although they are brief in 
form they are broad in their implications. 
No child is a hopeless case if someone feels 
responsible enough to iry to belp bim. Most 
of these anecdotes illustrate teacher initiative 
and responsibility but in several situations 
the teacher could have done little without the 
belp of the children. 


TRULY DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL will be 
concerned for the highest welfare of 
each child. Each child will be dealt 

with as an individual. “The democratic 
spirit knows no barriers of intelligence, 
race, religion, social standing, or economic 
status. It is grounded on faith in the pos- 
sibilities of all sorts and conditions of men. 
It therefore seeks to help each person to 
live the most abundant life of which he 
is capable.”” 

Herbert. In September, thirteen-year- 
old Herbert came to my room from an un- 
graded fifth grade in another school. Both 
his scholastic and behavior records were so 
bad that he asked me not to look at his re- 
port card. I agreed not to look at his card. 

Herbert worked arid worked hard with 
the result that after the first six-weeks 
tests his marks were al) passing. His be- 
havior had been perfect. He was given 
charge of keeping children from running 
up and down a very dangerous staircase 
in our school. He fulfilled his job faith- 
fully. His manner toward the children 
was very fine—courteous and pleasant. 

When the report cards were given out 
the first time, Herbert showed his old 
card to the class and compared it with his 
new one. He himself had the privilege of 
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destroying his old card and of feeling the 
surprise and pride shown ae his class at 
his success. 


* 
Harry. He came to our ungraded class 


from ‘a school of a different type, a con- 
firmed introvert, entirely unsuccessful in 


‘his school life. The attitude of his family 


was very evident. “He doesn’t know any- 
thing and he can’t do anything.” Before 
us lay the task of developing a seeming 
nonentity into a person with a rightful 
place in the scheme of life—of building 
up a self-confidence and a conviction that 
he was useful and necessary in the affairs 
going on about him. 

The first contact came through the chil- 
dren. With the aid of a host and hostess 
he was greeted, accepted into the group 
in an informal, friendly way, and initiated 
into the routine of the classroom. With 
the boy at ease in the group and willing to 
do things, it was easy for the teacher to 
begin her work. Harry needed constant 
encouragement and inspiration. The 
greatest inspiration seemed to be his own 
success in very small accomplishments. He 
could not do all the work of the group, 
sO maximum and minimum assignments 
had to be given. The completion of .a 
minimum assignment was his ; 

He could read aloud fairly well and 
was given every opportunity to do so. In 
the beginning his voice was a tiny, hollow 
sound, but with practice it took on a well- 
rounded quality and a convincing tone. 
He was given a few small responsibilities 
at first—housekeeping and messenger du- 

1From Learning the Ways of ioe Wachingsa, D- a 


the Commission, 1201 16th S&., N. W., 1940. 










ties, the collection of articles for school 
displays. Later these responsibilities were 
increased. : 

Word came from home that Harry was 
improving. This was an added incentive. 
His parents recognized the fact that he 
could accomplish things. Slowly but def- 
initely he was making himself felt as a 
personality with a place in society. His 
crowning glory came at the end of the 
school year when he took the part of Uncle 
Sam in a school pageant, exemplifying the 
spirit of America. Today Harry is a mem- 
ber of a regular grade, doing the work of 
an average boy. 


Jane. She was a pupil in Grade Five. She 
was above average in intelligence but was 
socially shy. She refused part in an assem- 
bly program because “nobody wanted to 
listen to me” and she was “afraid because 
I never have taken part in one.” She was 
persuaded to take a small part which made 
her one of a group of eight appearing on 


the stage at the same time. After the pro-— 


gram she expressed the usual pleasure in 
having taken part successfully. 

When Jane was in high school her 
mother came to school to tell me that Jane 
had written an essay for English class 
about her first public appearance. The 
essay had been graded “A” and read to the 
other students. The first public appearance 
about which she had written was the six- 
line part in the Grade Five assembly pro- 
gram. 

Later I saw the essay. Jane said she real- 
ized that the program wouldn’t have been 
whole without her bit and that little as it 
was, several hundred people listened to her 
with appreciation. From then on she felt 
that not only did she have a right to ex- 
press her thoughts but more—it was her 
duty to do so. 

* 

Peter. He had found that he was not a 

leader in the group in his studies. He 
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kept asking to do cleaning jobs around the 
room and to fix the shades at night. He 
demonstrated that he could do a really ex- 
cellent job of cleaning, that in that way he 
was superior to any of the other children 
in the room. Now when a new child comes 
to the room it is Peter who shows the 
technique of cleaning the paintbrushes well 
and washing the boards. He is now our 
authority on these skills and is beginning 
to show improvement in his studies. 
* 


John. 1 think a great many of us fail 
to think of the pupils’ home conditions’ 
and the sadness and unhappiness of some 
of their lives outside of school. John, a 
troublesome boy, told me of his responsi- 
bilities at home because of the recent death 
of his mother. He was given special duties 
in the classroom, made to feel indispensable, 
and his problems gradually disappeared. 
He is much happier and his bad qualities 
are being overcome by his good ones. 


a 


James. He had entered school at the age 
of nine. It seemed he had nothing to rec- 
ommend him. He was dirty, ill clothed, 
bad mannered. Being an albino, he had a 
shock of white hair and his eye condition 
necessitated the wearing of black lenses. 
He immediately became the butt of the 
ridicule and derision of his classmates. He 
reacted with temper tantrums and various 
forms of anti-social behavior. 

His teacher and the assistant principal 
immediately began an attempt to build up 
his respect for himself and a sense of 
worthy selfhood. He was given odd jobs 
to do around the school and in assisting the | 
engineer.. At present he is in the seventh 
grade. He is now well adjusted in his own | 
class and is a respected and most capable 
member of the student government. 

* 


Robert. When Robert was put in my 
room, it was impossible to look at him 
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without a feeling of either extreme pity 
or revulsion. He was almost blind and 
very badly crippled—in fact, he was ugly 
to look at. But Robert was very keen men- 
tally; he could learn a poem or a song 
faster than any other child in the room; 
he could tell a story well after hearing it 
once; he enjoyed music, stories and poems. 

When Robert first entered my room a 
ripple of amazement, some smiles, some 
knowing looks and some “Ah’s” went over 
the room. I knew that something must be 
done at once to get the group to accept 
him. So when Robert was out of the room 
I spoke to the children about him. I told 
them he couldn’t help being blind and 
crippled and that he was lonely and want- 
ed boys and girls to talk to him and play 
with him and that he liked all the things 
that they did. I asked the class, “How 
can we be kind to Robert?” 

Various responses were given such as, 
“Don’t laugh at Robert.” ‘Don’t make 
fun of him.” “Show Robert where things 
are in the room.” “Talk to Robert.” 

In the days that followed, I was on the 
alert for every opportunity to praise the 
things that Robert did well. I wanted the 
children to see that back of this blind and 
crippled body was a spirit, a personality 
that was very fine. I, myself, forgot about 
Robert’s looks because his mental alertness, 
his keen interest in everything we did and 
his enjoyment of literature, music and life 
made one forget his condition. 

After my talk to the children they tried 
to be kind to Robert, who responded 
wholeheartedly—he was so eager to be one 
of them. Before the first month had gone 
the children began to like Robert who was 
very social. After he had said “Good morn- 
ing” to me, he would go down the aisles 
and say it to individual children, calling 
them by name. He seldom made a mistake 
and could always tell the name when he 
heard the child’s voice. 
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By the end of the first semester Robert - 
was one of the most popular pupils in the 
room; he was a real leader; he was accepted 
by all and enjoyed by all; he was happy 
because he was one of the group. 

* 


Angelo and Lily. Studying alone these 
two girls could not achieve more than 46 
and 49 respectively in spelling, thereby 
bringing down the class average. The chil- 
dren determined to help them. At work 
time two. of the children gave these two 
daily help. The result: in the last three 
lessons Angelo has attained 90, 96 and 100 
and Lily has climbed to 80, 85 and 90. 

* 


Billy. Inattentive and disorderly, Billy 
had an I-don’t-care-about-anything man- 
ner. His work was poor and his papers 
carelessly done. The teacher noticed one 
day that though the numbers on his arith- 
metic paper were still poor they were im- 
proving in appearance. She pointed this 
out to Billy. He was pleased. From that 
time improvement in his arithmetic papers 
was amazing. His manner improved and 
he displayed the keenest desire to succeed 
in everything. The teacher feels that com- 
mendation started this child on the right 
road. It made him feel that he could do 
something well and that someone was in- 
terested in him. 

* 

Margaret. She was in the third grade 
and was at odds with the entire class and 
faculty. This feeling had begun in first 
grade and had reached such proportion 
that Margaret was accused of every wrong 
enacted in the class—even petty thieving. 
She had become defiant in her reaction. 

In one of the art lessons a child was 
needed to pose for the rest. Because Mar- 
garet was very attractively dressed, the 
teacher asked her to act as model and men- ° 
tioned the reason. The children gasped 
with surprise to find anything about their 
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schoolmate commended, but their response 
to the situation expressed tacit admission. 
Fortunately, Margaret responded gracious- 
ly and was happy to be, for once, the ob- 
ject of favorable attention. 

The relationship between her and the 
class gradually improved and after a year 
or so her attitude to the class and the class 
to her had become friendly. 

* 


Tom. In the upper grades we received 
a child branded a misfit, an anti-social be- 
ing. Tom, however, responded to treat- 
ment designed to indicate that he was but 
one of a new group to his teacher—an 
unknown quantity. No allusions were 
made to his past; no indications were made 
to show recognition of his record. Thus 
he was encouraged to make a new start in 
a new school year with a new partner— 
the teacher. 

When difficulties arose, he was invited 
to an individual conference about which 
the rest of the class was not informed. 
Since Tom was highly intelligent, this con- 
ference was but a discussion between two 
reasonable human beings. Thus when the 
boy learned that he was to be given every 
opportunity to exhibit his best side before 
his classmates, he began to take pride in 
his school self. Tom expanded in the 
warmth of a feeling of dependence upon 
his reliability, of acceptance in his group, 
and of friendliness with his neighbor. 

*+ 


Dorothy. There is a girl in my room 
who had to repeat the sixth grade. She is 
very much over age. I feared that she would 





resent being in the class with the younger — 
pupils. I felt that instead of doing better 
work, the sense of failure might so over- 
take her that instead of improving she 
might be an even greater failure than she 
was last June. 

I set about immediately to make her feel 
that she was important in the group. 
There were so many things she could do 
well. When the children brought back li- — 
brary books, it was Dorothy who checked © 
them off. She put the new items on the 
bulletin board. She put books away and | 
arranged pictures in the trays. It was 
Dorothy who was always tidying up the © 
room. 

Last week we gave an assembly program. — 
I don’t know what I would have done 
without her. She took several costumes 
home and pressed them. The next after- 
noon she was back early to help the chil- 
dren into their costumes. 

A few of the children are very young 
and they weren’t too particular about get- 
ting the costumes on correctly. However, 
before Dorothy got through every one had 
his costume on as it should be. When we © 
came back from the assembly, Dorothy 
was already helping the children get out 
of their things and showing them how to 
put away their costumes. 

All of this I think has made her know 
that the children and I depend on her. 
She is contented even though she is re- 
peating and she is much more interested in 
her work this year. I’m sure that in June 
she will show some sign of improvement 
in her work. 


E LIKE the bird, who 
Halting in his flight 
On limb too slight 
Feels it give way beneath him 


Yet sings 


Knowing he has wings. 
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Twelve-Y ear-Olds 


By MARY LEILA HONIKER 


‘and Public Relations 


How a group of twelve-year-olds took re- 
sponsibility for the principal’s office, learned 
some fundamentals in public relations and 
contributed to the administration of their 
school. Miss Honiker is principal of the 
Clairemont School, Decatur, Georgia. 


<4 ’Lo! ... UH-HUH .. . No, she’s 
not here . . . I don’t know... 
You’d better call back again later 
_. . g’bye!” 

How startled were the ears of the prin- 
cipal who walking into her office heard 
her telephone answered by a well-meaning 
child whose intentions were better than 
her office manners. Here was a situation 
which needed clarifying right away—even 
before the phone could ring again. What 
to do? 

It is not unusual that a seven-grade ele- 
mentary school such as Clairemont has no 
secretary to assist with office routine which 
necessarily goes on even in a small school 
of two hundred fifty pupils and seven 
teachers. Even though the supervising 
principal does not teach regularly, how 
can she be of much help to the children 
and teachers if she must stay in her office 
all day to prevent “Uh-huh” from being 
hurled over the wires at the unsuspecting, 
quite literate and deserving-of-much-bet- 
ter patrons? Again, what to do, and imme- 
diately? 

The principal thought, and at a meeting 
with the teachers that afternoon brought 
up the subject for discussion and sugges- 
tion. A plan evolved which has proved 
workable and provides'an opportunity for 
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the children to assume responsibility for 
the smooth running of the school.. Here is 
what we did. , 

The seventh grade teacher suggested that 
the children from her group help out in 
the principal’s office. With thirty-two 
members in the class, this responsibility 
would occur only once in about six weeks 
for each child and would contribute to his 
general growth. It was evident, however, 
that some of the children needed more ex- 
perience in less responsible tasks before be- 
ing given the responsibility of meeting the 
public—of representing the school to the 
public in even so unofficial a capacity. So 
a selection of fifteen children was made. 
Capitalizing on the current interest in mil- 
itary affairs the children and teacher de- 
cided to call the child who kept the office 
the Officer of the Day. Immediately the 
children called themselves the O. D. Club. 
The very letters intrigued them and the 
connotation made them even more mean- 
ingful and desirable. 


What does the O. D. do? To begin with 
we worked out some very simple instruc- 
tions on answering the telephone, meeting 
visitors, preventing interruption of class- 
room activities, ringing lunch bells, and in 
general seeing that things “went on” prop- 
erly. If when‘a child served as the O.D. 
he had any suggestions to make they were 
either referred to a file for discussion by 
the group or adopted immediately if of 
sufficient value to warrant it. From group 
meetings and individual suggestions these 
rules have evolved: 
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Your first and most important duty is to 
ring bells according to schedule. 

Answer the telephone by saying, ‘““Clairemont 
School.” 

(a) If the principal is wanted, ask who is 
calling, say that you will call her, then do so. 

(b) If a teacher is wanted, say that she is 
busy and ask the caller to leave his name and 
number. Then deliver the message to the 
teacher immediately so that she may call at 
her convenience. 

When you have a message to deliver to a 
teacher, it is less disturbing for you to go 
straight in (do not knock on the door) ; go to 
the teacher wherever she is in the room (do not 
announce your business from the door) and 
deliver your message directly to her. 

(c) If a child is wanted on the phone, ask 
to take the message since we do not call pupils 
to the telephone. 

Do not attempt to give first aid or medicine. 
If a child is badly hurt, find the principal or 
some teacher at once. 

Keep doors from auditorium to hall bia 
from storage closet and first aid closet to office 
closed when not in use. 

Have found articles put in lost-and-found 
box behind the door in the outer office. If 
money is turned in ask where it was found so 


that the owner may be identified. 





Should you stand outside the office door 
now and listen to the school end of the 
same call referred to at the first of this 
story, it would run something like this: 

“Clairemont School . . . No, she is not 
in the office but she will be in about ten 
o’clock. Will you please leave your name 
and number? . . . Mrs. George Smith, 
Dearborn 6621. Thank you... Yes, I 
will ask her to call you when she comes 
in. Good bye.” 

That is quite an “after,” considering the 
“before.” 

Doubtless many schools have similar 
plans for the performance of routine duties 
and for guiding children to assume increas- 
ing responsibility. But the idea of the 
O.D. Club was so enthusiastically met that 
it is now even more to be desired than the 
Safety Patrol which previously has been 
the greatest responsibility that could come 
to any pupil. 

These twelve-year-olds are meeting their 
responsibilities, doing a good job of it, 
and loving it! 


Competition 


By Etta McFaypEn 


Now little Johnny Jenkinson, 
He was the wicked one; 

He found his daddy’s garden seed 
And mixed it up for fun. 


He mixed it and he mixed it— 
*Twas a shocking thing to do— 

And when his daddy planted it, 
Why, this is what he grew: 


There were cabbery and cellage, 
And pumpkibarb and beas, 

Spinatoes, too, and cadishes, 
And even worse than these. 


There were lettiflowers and cauliroots 
And a big globe cutichoke; 

And some folk may like rhubumbers, 
But not so Johnny’s folk. 


The herbs grew—myme and tharjoram, 
Sarsley and page—oh dear; 

When Mummy mixed the seasoning, 
It tasted very queer. 


Then up spake Daddy Jenkinson, 


His brow as black as night, 
And ordered John to eat them all— 
I think it served him right. 


From Here’s Fun for You by Ella McFa 
Courtesy Junior Red Cross Record, New 


Wales, Australia, and 
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: this lunchroom. Not 











It was not easy to dig 


only did it require 
a physical labor but 
there were community 
geste to displace 
understanding to 
be built. But the lunch- 
room was built and is 
aoe mrp than its 
pose. Mr. 
Sic: rae of 
rll Hill School, Car- 
rollton, Georgia. 








We Dig a Lunchroom 


UR SCHOOL was like many others at 
O the beginning of the year. The chil- 

dren were brought to school on busses 
to spend a long day away from home. The 
problem of food was a serious one. Few 
of the children had time in the mornings 
to eat a really good breakfast and it was 
a long time until they had supper at home. 
The lunches they brought were not ade- 
quate to carry them through the day. Some 
of them didn’t have time to prepare a 
lunch at all. 

We needed a lunchroom! The situation 
seemed hopeless. We had no building we 
could use. We didn’t have much money. 
Materials were scarce and expensive. We 
didn’t have enough money to hire labor 
even if it had been available. Farm hands 
were so scarce that the parents could not 
help us very much. 

However, we were offered two cooks 
and surplus commodities from WPA if we 
could meet certain regulations. These avail- 
able services gave us hope but the regula- 
tions were rather rigid. A lunchroom 


} must have two separate rooms—one for 
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By LAMAR BARFOOT 


cooking and one for eating. The rooms 
must be screened. There must be running 
water, double sinks, hot water. These 
things are taken for granted in many com- 
munities but they were very hard for us 
to get. 

The children and the teachers put their 
heads together. Finally they decided to 
make the basement into a lunchroom. 
Some people laughed at that. It was just 
a plain dirt basement about four feet deep. 
But somehow the children got interested 
and excited about it. They began to get 
busy. Dirt was shoveled and hauled out 
in wheelbarrows by both boys and girls. 
Soon a space for two rooms appeared. 

Then the school patrons began to get 
interested. A “working” was called and 
then another and another. Concrete floors 
were poured. Brick walls were laid after 
community meetings were called to study 
the different possibilities. Windows were 
cut and ‘built in. Then we had our two 
rooms. 

In the meantime the children planted a 
five-acre school garden to insure enough 
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food for the lunchroom. Cans of beans 
and other foods were brought from home 
and we prepared them as best we could. 
This makeshift arrangement was to tide us 
over until the lunchroom could function. 

We asked ourselves, what next? The 
children wired the two rooms for elec- 
tricity, piped the water in for the sinks, 
built in the cabinets and painted both 
rooms in light colors. A storage room was 
arranged by the kitchen in a part of the 
basement that had not been excavated. 
Secondhand stoves were bought and in- 
stalled. A large secondhand ice refrigera- 
tor was hauled out from town, repaired 
and painted. Fruit-printed curtains were 
hung. Materials for building tables were 
expensive and hard to get so a patron do- 
nated some tables that had been used in 
an old store. 

At last! Our lunchroom was built. 
Regular lunches could be served. We all 
agreed on one thing—we wanted plenty 
to eat. Country children who do much 
hard manual labor need two or three times 
as much food as the dainty sandwich plates 
usually served to city children. For five 
cents a child could have a good square 
meal and could go back for a second or 
third helping. If a child didn’t have five 
cents he could bring any kind of produce 
from home to pay for his lunch. If he 
couldn’t or didn’t want to do that, he 
could work for his lunch by doing neces- 
sary jobs around the school.. The principal 
worked for his lunch. 

Needless to say, pale-faced, listless chil- 
dren began to change. They gained weight. 
They became more energetic and cheerful. 





Anyone could see that the hearty midday 


meal made a world of difference in the 


long day away from home. The children | 
learned, too, the reasons for cleanliness in | 


the preparation of foods, the reasons for a 


balanced diet, the value of making meals 


attractive. They actually prepared and | 
cooked some meals, learning to appreciate | 


and understand the difficulties and impor- 


tance of that job. They collected and kept | 


records of the money taken in and paid 


out for food. 


The thing goes on and on. It hasn’t 


stopped yet. The children are now busily 
painting a beautiful mural around the 
walls of the dining room to portray their 
year’s work. 


What Has Happened Since 


It has been almost two years since the 
above account was written and many 
things have happened as a result of having 
the lunchroom. It has been repainted and 
a dozen girls in the school have made new 
tables for it. The old folks use it for their 
gatherings. The Farmers Union served a 
barbecue in it the night the Union received 
its charter. It is a favorite place for old 
and young to make candy. The children 
gave a banquet the last week of school to 
celebrate the lunchroom’s growth and de- 
velopment. Visitors are always served tea 
in the clean dining room. The lunchroom 
has become the pride and joy of both the 
school and the community. Best of all, the 
children are healthier and happier and a 
hot lunch at school has become a funda- 
mental in education. 


up on condensed milk and were some years old when their parents bought a 


on CHILDREN LIVING “out back” in New South Wales had been brought 


cow. Imagine the parents’ dismay when the first glass of fresh milk was 
indignantly refused with “Not after the cow’s had it!”—From a letter to the 


editor of the Manchester Guardian. 
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Using Arithmetic 


By RUTH WOOD GAVIAN 


to Develop Economic Competence 


It is generally agreed that an experience cur- 
riculum in arithmetic makes possible many 
more learnings than does the rote memori- 
zation of certain arithmetical facts. However, 
an experience curriculum can become both 
sterile and stilted unless the teacher is aware 
of and makes use of the épportunities it ‘pre- 
sents to enrich children’s learnings. Many 
social-economic concepts can be developed 
through children’s everyday experiences in 
arithmetic and Mrs. Gavian, associate editor 
for D. C. Heath and Company, suggests some 
of the experiences and the possible learnings. 


ject. It is, or can be, an important 

social study. When it grows out of 
real life problems of earning and spending, 
giving and saving, and paying taxes, it 
should result in learnings that will make 
pupils better consumers, producers and cit- 
izens. Opportunities to develop these learn- 
ings will occur continually to the teacher 
who knows economic conditions in the 
community and particularly in the homes 
of her pupils. Knowing that most chil- 
dren do a good deal of shopping she con- 
stantly relates her teaching of arithmetic 
to the problems they meet when buying 
goods. Knowing that children have money 
of their own to spend, save or give away, 
she uses arithmetic to teach them how to 
manage their money more intelligently. 
Knowing that children are eager to know 
more about their community, she uses 
arithmetic to develop understanding of 
local businesses, of how local people get a 


Sergene IS MORE than a tool sub- 
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living, of how the community obtains 
money for schools, streets and other com- 
munity services. 

Here are a few typical situations and 
problems that may be used to develop so- 
cial-economic understandings along with 
computational skills. The questions suggest 
some of the possible learnings. 


For Six- and Seven-Y ear-Olds 

Buying refreshments for a party or for 
@ picnic for our class.. What shall we have? 
What will it cost? Where shall we buy? 
Why do groceries cost more in some stores 
than in others? 

Shall we pay cash or buy on credit 
(charge it)? Why can’t just anyone go 
into a store and charge something? What 
does a storekeeper want to know before he 
gives credit? 

What shall we look for in choosing each 
item on our list? How shall we know how 
much to pay? Should we keep the gro- 
cer’s slip? If -we order by telephone how 
long ahead should we give our order? 

What are good manners when we go to 
the store? What kind of a person do we 
like to buy from when we shop for gro- 
ceries? What would we need to know to 
get a job in a grocery store? 

Earning money to give to the Red Cross 
or to buy something for-our classroom. 
What different things could we do to earn 
money? Which will be the most worth- 
while for ourselves? For our customers? 
If we make something to sell, will it be a 
good value? 
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What expenses shall we have? How 
much can we expect to earn? What do 
we need to buy? Where shall we buy it? 

How shall we advertise our product? 
Why is it necessary to advertise? 

How shall we keep our accounts? What 
shall we do:with the money? If we give 
it to the Red Cross, how will it be used? 


Eight- to Ten-Y ear-Olds 


Buying war stamps. Why does war cost 
such a lot of money? How does the gov- 
ernment get money to pay for the war? 
Who should buy war stamps and bonds? 
How long does the government want to 
keep the money? Can we get our money 
sooner if we need it? What will the 
money do that we have loaned the gov- 
ernment, e.g., how many rolls of bandage 
at ten cents each will the stamp money buy? 

Buying a lunch. What kinds of food 
should we have for lunch? What does a 
good lunch cost? Are we using our lunch 
money as wisely as possible? To find out, 
the children might keep a record of their 
expenditures for lunch for a week. 

If a child has fifteen cents a day for 
lunch, what should he buy? Would he 
need to bring some food from home be- 
sides? Does food bought in our school 
lunchroom cost more than the same food 
would cost if prepared at home? The chil- 
dren would need to consult the lunchroom 
manager about this. How does the lunch- 
room manager figure out how much to 
charge for the things sold in the lunch- 
room? If food in our lunchroom costs 
less than in a restaurant, what is the rea- 
son? 

Obtaining and using an allowance. Why 
is it good for ‘a child to have a regular 
allowance instead of asking his parents 
for money whenever he wants some? If 
a child does not have an allowance, how 
might he explain his need of one to his 
parents? 
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What are some of the things for which a 
child might use his allowance? How might 
a child prove that he is old enough to have 
an allowance? 

Buying presents. A friend has invited 
you to a birthday party. You have fifty 
cents to spend for a present.’ How will 
you decide what to get? Shall you spend 
part of the money for fancy wrappings 
and a greeting card? If not, how could 
you make your present look attractive? 

Plan how you would spend a dollar for 
Christmas gifts.’ What useful things might 
you get for your mother? For: your 
father? For others in your family? 

What kinds of toys and playthings give 
the most lasting satisfaction to boys and 
girls of your age group? What kinds of 
toys and playthings are likely to be a waste 
of money? Make a list of good Christmas 
presents for boys and girls of the same age 
as you are. For their younger brothers and 
sisters. Visit a store or use a catalogue to 
find out what they would cost. 

Buying groceries for our mothers. When 
we buy oranges for juice what size shall 
we buy? Measure the juice from an equal 
number of oranges of small, medium and 
large size. Figure the cost per cup or per 
ounce. 

When we buy eggs in the fall shall we 
buy small, medium or large eggs? Measure 
contents of six eggs of each size. 

Why do many careful housekeepers use 
evaporated milk for cooking instead of 
fresh milk? Dilute evaporated milk with 
an equal amount of water. Measure and 
compare cost with same amount of fresh 
milk. 

Planning a wardrobe for a schoolboy 
and a schoolgirl. What clothes are neces- 
sary? What extras would be desirable? Is 
there a difference between what we need 





1 The sum should be in keeping with the economic level 
of the poorer half of the clas, of « variety of Agures could 
= » lasing each child choose the figure with which he 
wishes to work. 
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and what we want? Why do we all want 
so many more things than we can have? 
What would a minimum wardrobe for a 
schoolboy (schoolgirl) cost? How can it 
be made to last as long as possible? How 
can we take better care of our clothes? 


Ten- to Twelve-Y ear-Olds 


Adding to the family income. How 
may boys and girls add to the income of 
their families other than by earning 
money? Explain that everything that a 
family has to use and enjoy is part of its 
income. The families with the most money 
do not always have the most income. How 
much might one add to the family income 
by shining his own shoes? Pressing his own 
clothes? Cutting the lawn regularly? Help- 
ing with the housework? Getting meals 
at home rather than in restaurants? Learn- 
ing how to have fun at home instead of 
going to amusements that cost money? 
Name some of the ways your parents add 
to the family income. 

Buying groceries. What is the cost per 
ounce of various ready-to-eat and other 
cereals? Are they all of equal nutritional 
value? Consult the school nurse and the 
home economics teacher. 

What is the cost per ounce of a canned 
food packed in various sizes of cans? What 
is the difference in cost and quality of the 
three government grades—A, B and C— 
of canned peas, beans and tomatoes? For 
what is each grade suitable? 

What is the cost per ounce of edible 
meat from various common cuts? Consult 
a book on foods. 

What is the cost of four servings of a 
frozen vegetable compared with the same 
quantity of an unprocessed vegetable? 
Why do many people prefer the frozen 
product? 

Understanding the services offered by 
local businessmen and the cost of furnish- 
ing these services. What different kinds of 
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grocery stores are there in our community? . 
What are the main differences between 
them? What kinds of services are offered 
by each? Why do we pay more when we 
buy in stores that provide special services? 

What kinds of services are offered by the 
banks in our community? Why does a 
bank have to charge interest on the money 
it lends? Why do banks charge for cash- 
ing checks? Why do banks pay interest 
on savings accounts? 

Learning what we get in return for 
taxes. What services are provided in re- 
turn for the taxes our parents pay to our 
local community? How is a taxpayer’s 
dollar spent? 

How is the school budget spent? What 
does it cost our community to provide 
schooling for one child for one day? When 
we stay home from school how much does 
the community lose? 

What does the community spend for its 
fire department? What does a false alarm 
cost the city? What does it cost the city 
to replace broken street lamps? | 

Do those who do not own property in 
the community have to pay taxes? Ex- 
plain that the tenant pays part or all of 
the taxes on the landlord’s property, while 
every customer helps pay the storekeeper’s 
taxes. 

Understanding the consumer problems 
of other people. Plan a budget for a fam- 
ily on each of several income levels. Find 
out what the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
considers to be an adequate income for a 
wage earner’s family at present prices. 

How many hours of labor are needed to 
buy a radio or a pair of shoes in the United 
States and in various other countries? Why 
does it take so much less time for an Amer- 
ican workingman to earn a radio than for 
a Frenchman, a Russian or a Chinese? . 

The countries that have the most fac- 
tories buy the most American goods. How 
is this to be explained? 
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The Educational 
Press Association of 
America has initiated a series of press confer- 
ences in Washington for the purpose of keeping 
editors of educational publications informed of 
current developments in education. There has 
long been a need for conferences of this kind 
and the EPA is’ indebted to Walter Cocking, 
editor of School Executive, for the idea. Bel- 
mont Farley of the NEA is chairman of the 
committee to arrange the conferences. 


EPA Press Conferences 


The first EPA press conference was held. 


January 27 with John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, who reported on a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the Office of Education. Further de- 
tails from this conference are reported below. 
The second conference was held March 6 with 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama who was inter- 
viewed on federal aid to education. Results of 
the interview with Senator Hill will be re- 
ported in the May issue. 


the 
ation 


Reorganization 
U.S. Office of Ea 


In his annual report 
for 1944 Commis- 
sioner Studebaker 
sets forth a plan for the reorganization of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The plan is six-fold 
in nature, calls for more than 1353 new per- 
sonnel and an increased annual appropriation 
of $800,000. 

During the seventy-eight years of its exist- 
ence, the Office has never been adequately 
staffed nor financed. Representatives of na- 
tional organizations have tried for many years 
to obtain increased appropriations for the Office, 
so that its services might be expanded to meet 
the needs of today. The proposed plan gives 
promise of new services and the expansion of 
some old ones. 

Under the proposed plan the administration 
of the Office will be directed by the Commis- 
sioner, two special assistants and two assistant 
commissioners. Each assistant commissioner 
will have four divisions under his direction, 
each division having its own director with pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants. Under the 
director of the division of elementary education 
will be elementary school organization, teacher 
training, instructional problems, and exceptional 
children and youth. This division has been one 
of the most seriously neglected areas and it is 
encouraging to know that its services may be 
extended if the plan is approved and funds 
appropriated by Congress. 
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Across the’ 


Commissioner Studebaker pointed out in his — 
press conference that even if this new plan is — 
approved, the Office of Education will still be © 
smaller than many state educational depart- 
ments. However it will have a much better © 
opportunity to do the kind of job the war years © 
have shown needs to be done. 4 


More Money Governor Green of Illi- — 
for Illinois Schools nois is recommending to 

the state legislature a ten | 
million dollar increase to be allocated to the © 
public schools, the University of Illinois, and © 
all the teachers colleges. The Illinois‘ Educa- — 
tion Association, however, believes that an ap- 
propriation of ten or eleven million dollars is 
needed for the public schools alone. It recom- 
mends equalization increases from eighty-five 
dollars to ninety dollars per high school pupil 
in average daily attendance and from sixty-two 
to eighty dollars per elementary school pupil in 
average daily attendance. 


A Book of One’s Own The New York City 

Board of Education 
proposes to encourage children to build their 
own libraries and to develop a love for reading. 
The Board will soon publish six books includ- 
ing such favorites as David Copperfield, Tom 
Sawyer and Treasure Island to give the children 
at the end of the year. Young people will assist 
in the editing of these books, and students will 
be called upon to contribute the designs for the 
paper covers and illustrations. 

At the beginning of each semester the stu- 
dents will receive new books, will know that 
the books are to be their own and it is hoped 
will take better care of them. In adopting 
the new policy the Board said, “Many of the 
textbooks now lent to the children are not 
attractive in appearance. After a term or 
more of use, they are worn, dog-eared and 
filthy. They are hardly an inspiration to fu- 
ture book lovers.” 

The first printing wi!l consist of six hundred 
thousand copies and as the experiment develops, 
other titles will be added. Limited for the 
time being to junior high school students, it is 
proposed to extend this policy of “keep your 
own book” to the high school and the grades. 
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Editor’s Desk 


Children’s Concerts From Emma D. Sheehy 

and Beth N. Osbourn of © 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York, comes: 
an attractive announcement of the school’s 
fourth season of children’s concerts on Friday 
afternoons, and a copy of the letter sent to 
parents telling them about the concerts. The 
concerts, says the program, “are made possible 
by the friendly interest and cooperation of the 
parent teachers association.” 

The program this year included folk songs 
and opera miniatures, a xylophone concert and 
dances based on American folk themes. The 
five-year kindergarten, first and second grades 
attend the program in one group while the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth grades attend in 
another group earlier in the afternoon. The 
children in the younger group must be accom- 
panied by an adult ard parents are invited to 
enjoy the concerts with their children. 


Heroes and From an elementary school prin- 
“Bad” Boys cipal comes this note: “I have 

been very bothered about what 
the war should do to our thinking in terms of 
understanding children. I have just finished a 
letter to one of my.former pupils, congratu- 
lating him for receiving the Purp'e Heart. He 
was one of the most annoying children, always 
in trouble with every teacher and doing only 
the work that we stood over him and forced 
him to do. His written work was very poor 
all through school. Now he is a Marine, was 
wounded seriously at Saipan, and writes very 
good letters. 

“There was always something likable about 
him, but we did not appreciate him. Certainly 
he has a forgiving nature for I have scolded 
him as I have scolded few children and pun- 
ished him, yet he writes to me! The way some 
of these boys are acquitting themselves should 
cause us to change our attitudes toward and 
our ways of handling the ‘bad’ boys now in our 
care. I wonder, do we know the stuff heroes 
are made of when we see it?” 


Becoming Acquainted Winifred Chamberlain 
With School of Seattle, Washing- 

ton, public schools re- 
ports to us that parent - teacher cooperation 
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ers take charge of the informal gathering while 
the kindergarten gives her attention to 
the children who comprise the present kinder- 
garten and those who will come next year. 

room 


is on hand for individual conferences, an oppor- 
tunity is sfonjed 80 out coveninnen anna 
ildren in a schoolroom. 


part in a program of simple rhythms and Mother 
Goose songs. Gaiety is added to the refresh- 
ment time by having bright colored paper hats, 
doilies, and other decorations made for the 
occasion by the kindergarten children. 


this way. It is helpful for the child to come 
to school, too, for it makes his adjustment be- 
tween home and school a great deal easier when 
he starts school. The teacher is given an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the chil- 
dren who are to make up her group. How 
comfortable it is for children and teacher to 
have the feeling of being old friends when the 
first day of school arrives. 


Parent Groups From three different sources 
Use “Childbood has come word that parent 
Education” study groups are using 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION as a 
basis for discussions and program planning. The 
principal of a school in Kentucky reports that 
the December 1944 issue has been particularly 
interesting to the parents in her school and 
that weeks after their meeting they have con- 
tinued to discuss the contents of this issue. 
“It certainly opened our eyes to a lot of things 
we never even thought about before,” was 
the comment of one parent. 

It is encouraging to know that CHmpHOOD 
EDUCATION may be useful to parents as well as 
to teachers. It is upon this mutuality of in- 
terest that real programs of childhood educa- 
tion must be built. 
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By DOROTHY HAZLETT SULLIVAN § 


Books for the Kindergarten Story Hour.... 








Books to be read and to be looked at, books 
to add enjoyment to daily experiences, books 
to fit special times and moods, described by 
Miss Sullivan, a kindergarten teacher in the 
Los Angeles, California, public schools. 


HE STORY HOUR SEEMS SIMPLE and 

casual, but to give it the fullest value 

the teacher must plan carefully. She 
must provide good story material, suitable 
audience habits for the children and a 
room environment that contributes to 
their enjoyment of the stories. 

The library in our kindergarten has low 
shelves displaying many interesting books 
and a round table accommodating eight 
or ten children. During our general ac- 
tivity period it is a popular place. A few 
children prefer to enjoy a book alone, but 
more often two or three children share the 
pictures, the humor and the factual con- 
tent together. Here is developed a real op- 
portunity for the lasting appreciation of 
books. 

Our daily room activities usually in- 
fluence the type of book chosen for our 
story hour. With a beginning group of 
children we might read Lois Lenski’s Susie 
Mariar for a good laugh together, or we 
might choose Romney Gay’s Corally Cro- 
thers and the Cinder series, whose pictures 
and simplicity of content enable the chil- 
dren to participate in telling the story. 
Lulu (Steiner) and What Whiskers Did 
(Carroll) tell the entire story in pictures 
which are valuable psychological contribu- 
tions in a pre-reading program. Dvilnsky’s 
“Three Bears” is simply illustrated and 
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most enjoyable when followed by the tran- | 


scription record of the “Three Bears” sung 


by Martha Fox. If it is a rainy day we | 


might share Dorothy Baruch’s Pitter, 
Patter. 
After our walk to watch the traffic sig- 


nals we are invariably stimulated to read | 


Stop, Look, Listen (Hader) and the new 
book called Red Light, Green Light (Mc- 
Donald). 
When we have made a tour of our neigh- 
borhood fire station we feel a strong desire 
to know about Hercules (Gramatky) and 
Whiffy McMann (Hader). Let’s Go Out- 
doors (Huntington) is a natural accom- 
paniment to our school garden activities. 
During our discussion periods the sub- 
ject may be a trip to the zoo or the circus’ 
annual visit. We follow these talks with 


introduction to books about large ani- | 


mals: Tookey (Hader), Wait for William 
(Flack), They All Saw It (Yeea) and At 
the Zoo (Robinson). 

Children are always interested in pets, 
and books about small animals are a never- 
ending source of delight and information. 


What About Willie (Le-Grand) , Timathy 


Turtle (Davis), A Good Little Dog (Stod- 
dard) and Marshmallow (Newberry) are 
the best loved. 

Farm life is fascinating to our kinder- 
garten group and we turn to Cock-A- 


Doodle-Doo (Hader) and On the Farm 


(Robinson) for additional information. 


We also enjoy the stories about special ani- | 
mal friends like the ducks who are the | 


(Continued on page 432) 
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Editor, CLARA BELLE BAKER 


Books FOR TEACHERS... 








IT’S A WISE PARENT. By Mollie and Rus- 
sell Smart. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944. Pp. 206. $2. 


It’s a Wise Parent handles parent-child rela- 
tionships, child growth problems and the related 
techniques in a manner so refreshingly simple 
that any literate parent not only could but 
would profit through its reading. 

It is a little book wholesomely free from the 
usual verbalisms and educational jargon which 
parents so detest. Here parents are talked to 
in a natural, conversational manner. The illus- 
trations are so real that parents will respond 


immediately in a sympathetic manner to the’ 


advice which is casually and tactfully given. 
The chapter on the child’s use of money is 
one of the best to be found anywhere. It 
points out just how Mary, Susie and John may 
be expected to respond to parents’ notions with 
reference to the handling of money as their 
children grow up. 
There is a lot of good common sense in the 
advice which the Smarts give to parents about 
children’s eating habits, their affairs with “The 
Children Down the Block,” their sometimes 
troublesome imaginations, their place and re- 
sponsibilities in the family. Indeed, parents 
will be much relieved to learn that living suc- 
cessfully with one’s offspring may not be the 
awful responsibility which some child special- 
ists have made it seem to be. How nice to 
know that grandmothers may now be a part 
of the child’s life! And to be told rather 


humorously that “Junior hasn’t a chance of 


‘growing up in the way Father did” gives the 


parent every reason for reading more. Very 
dear to teachers will be the chapter to parents 
on “Getting the Children Ready for School.” 

In the last chapter, parents are asked to be 
objective regarding their children, and to an- 
alyze their own lives in such a way that this 
may be possible. They are asked to understand 
likenesses in children rather than differences. 
In so doing, parents may not be astonished as 
the child pattern unrolls. 

This book if widely used with small groups 
of mothers or as supplementary reading in 
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parent education, family relationship and men- 
tal hygiene classes will do much to raise the 
status of the home and in so doing will help 
and encourage the teacher.—Effie B. ag 
Western Michigan College of Education, 


mazoo. 


CITIZENS FOR A NEW WORLD. The - 
Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, a Department of 
the National Education Association. Erling 

" M. Hunt, Editor, with the editorial collab- 
oration of Clyde Eagleton, Edgar B. Wesley, 
Howard White, and Howard E. Wilson. 
Washington, D. C.; The Council, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., 1944. Pp. 186, $2. 


Citizens for « New World presents a clear 
analysis of world conditions and their implica- 
tions for education. The selection of issues is 
fundamental, the scope is comprehensive, the 
analysis penetrating, and the point of view posi- 
tive and courageous. In the application to 
education the same breadth and readiness to 
deal with the truly significant are indicated. 

The book is divided into eight sections. The 
first five deal with peace plans, in 
of nations and individuals, liquidating the war 
(two sections), and plans for international 
organization. These are followed by a section 
on education for a new world order. Then 
there is a section focussing on the United 
States and its stake in international organiza- 
tion. The final section gives suggestive topics 
and experiences for a program on international 
relations in the secondary school. From this 
summary it will be seen that the book is 
weighted on the side of the world prob'ems 
through which “The Citizens for a New 
World” must work their way rather than on 
the specifics of their education. 

The new world is described throughout the 
book in unmistakable terms as an international 
world, one in which there is no place for 
isolationism. It is stated that nothing less 
than an international organization with both 
legislative and judiciary powers will prevent 
war. Climate and soil are pointed out as in- 
dispensable bases for regional specialization and, 
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hence, of international interdependence. Fin- 
ally no way is seen but all-out cooperation of 
nations and organizations on a world basis if 
the democracy of any nation is to be main- 

The approach to the immediate problems 
ahead is made realistically. Finding jobs, re- 
building homes, advancing backward areas, 
meeting emergency and long-time health needs, 
and all that these mean in terms of education 
are stated concretely and definitely. The major 
problem of planning for an international or- 
ganization is treated first by indicating past 
efforts and their failures and more recent pro- 
posals for partial world organizations and then 
by outlining the pattern for a full world 
organization. 

The problem that challenges education is 
stated as: “How are we to approach our task 
of educating Young America for constructive 
effort in the post-war world?” It is heartening 
to find the problem of education stated uncom- 
promisingly and without qualification in terms 
of action, of “constructive effort.” It is good, 
too, to note that nowhere in the discussion of 
education is there any lowering of the tone, or 
any less conviction than that which charac- 
terizes the discussion of world problems. In 
closing the book one feels that those respon- 
sible for it have truly felt the potentiality of 
education and the urgency of its mission — 
Agnes Snyder, The Cooperative School for 
Teachers, 69 Bank Street, New York City 


ALL ABOUT FEEDING CHILDREN. An 
Authoritative Manual on What, When and 
How to Feed the Younger Generation. By 
Milton J]. E. Senn, M.D., and Phyllis Krafft 
Newill. Garden City, N. Y.; Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1944. Pp. 269. 
$2.50. 


All About Feeding Children is, as the title 
indicates, a veritable encyclopedia on feeding 
children. The authors extend their directions 
to include minutia in housekeeping, such as 
procedures for the care of the refrigerator and 
the storing of cereals. The book will be a valu- 
ab‘e addition to the library of the thoughtful 
young mother who wants to know more about 
the characteristics of the young infant and his 
reactions to food. Warnings are given for all 
possible pitfalls and detailed directions explain 
all procedures for feeding children. Mothers 
who find frequent trips to their pediatricians 
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impossible in wartime will find this book espe- 
cially valuable; the book should save busy doc- 


tors’ time by eliminating the need for the | 


preparation of elaborate sheets of directions for 


feeding. Undoubtedly the format of the book a 


will make more appeal to those who need little 
urging on the benefits of good food for chil- 
dren; the text material is closely written with- 
out interspersion of illustrations. 

The authors begin with the very first feed- 
ings, humah milk or artificial formulas, and 
carry the child through the first six years of 
life. Suggestions are also given for foods which 
may be added to the diet after the sixth year. 

Technical advice is well seasoned with com- 
mon-sense discussions of disputed questions. 
The authors emphasize the psychological ap- 
proach to the development of good appetite in 


children; the general philosophy that the child’s 1 
enjoyment of his food is of prime importance § 


is developed in a masterful way. 


In general the book is a thoroughly reliable | 


guide for mothers; however, several inconsist- 
encies appear in the text: e.g. mothers whose 
children need more sucking are advised to sub- 
stitute lollipops temporarily for the dessert 
whereas in other sections the authors decry the 
use of highly sweetened desserts. Warnings 
are given that the white skin of oranges and 
tangerines is too coarse for young children and 
yet corn and berries, often forbidden to young 
children because of the coarse ce!lulose in them, 
are listed as suitable foods for those over two 
years of age. In several places warnings are 


given to avoid the use of spices and condiments _ | 


in foods for children; however, frankfurters 
and prepared luncheon meats are listed as suit- 
able for children over two years of age. 

There are a few errors of over-simplification. 


For example, the dietary importance of potatoes — 


is underestimated. The statement, “Much of 


the bread being sold today is just so much | 
blown-up library paste,” is scarcely fair to the - | 


flour enrichment program. 
In spite of these minor inaccuracies and in- 


consistencies, All About Feeding Children pre- | 
sents excellent discussions of practical ways to | 


foster in the growing child genuine appetite 
for necessary foods. 


and Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation. 
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Chapters on foods for © 
special occasions and on changes in diet due | 
to wartime food rationing add to the com- © 
pleteness of the volume.—Miriam E. Lowen- © 
berg, chief nutritionist, Child Service Depart- 
ment, Kaiser Company, Inc., Portland Yard | 
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Editor, JOHN A. HOCKETi 


| Research ABSTRACTS... 








THE VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF 
NEGRO SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Susan 
Gray. Journal of Genetic Psychology, June 
1944, 64:239- 247. 

Eight hundred Negro children enrolled in 
grades one to six of three schools in Southern 

“When you 


get old enough to leave home and make a 


living for yourself, what kind of work do you 


want to do? For example, you might want 
to be a carpenter, a school teacher, get mar- 
ried and keep house, work in a beauty parlor, 
or just any one of a whole lot of things.” In 
grades one to three the teacher asked each child 
orally and recorded his response. In the higher 
grades the children read the question and wrote 
their answers. 

Among the boys four occupations stood out 
prominently. These, with percentages of boys 
listing each, were as follows: doctor, 16 per 
cent; farmer, 14 per cent; carpenter, 12 per 
cent; teacher, 8 per cent. Three per cent of 
the boys listed each of the following occupa- 
tions: taxi driver, musician, preacher. The 
fo'lowing occupations were mentioned by two 
per cent of the boys: policeman, mechanic, 
lawyer, postman, factory worker, miner, mer- 
chant, truck driver. The only marked differ- 
ence in choice of age groups was in the occu- 
pation of teacher which was chosen much 
more frequently by boys of ten and over than 
by younger children. 

The vocational choices of Negro girls fall 
within a narrow range, four-fifths of all their 
choices being confined to the following four 
occupations: teaching, 34 per cent; nursing, 
22 per cent; beauty parlor work, 14 per cent; 
domestic service, 14 per cent. Five per cent 
indicated housewife as their choice, and two 
per cent each of the following choices: music 
teacher, stenographer, seamstress, keeper of 
boarding house. Domestic service was chosen 
more frequently by younger girls and beauti- 
cian more commonly by older ones. 

Of the boys, 38 per cent chose occupations 
classified as professional or semi-professional 
and only 17 per cent chose unskilled or semi- 
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skilled occupations. With the girls the selec- 
tion of highly-rated vocations was even more 
pronounced, the corresponding percentages be- 
ing 62 and 16, respectively. 

The choices of the Negro children are com- 
pared with those of Southern white children 
reported in another investigation which used 
substantially the same technique of investiga- 
tion. The preferences of Negro and white 
girls are reported to be strikingly similar. The 
first four preferences of white boys, however, 
were farmer, 18 per cent; pilot, doctor, and 
mill worker, each 9 per cent. Many of the 
white children lived in industrial towns. Only 
2 per cent of the white boys chose teaching 
in contrast with 8 per cent of the Negro 
boys. Negro boys and girls both tended to 
choose vocations hi in the occupational. 
scale than did the white children. 

The author points out that the children in- 
cluded in the study confined their choices to 
a narrow range of occupations, probably in 
part because they were not acquainted with 
the great range of possibilities available in con- 
temporary life. She suggests that many of 
them are unrealistic in choosing types of work 
which in all probability they will be unable 
to undertake, and that failure to do so may 
produce difficult problems of adjustment. She 
notes that realism in choosing did not seem to 
increase with age. Her recommendation is that 
educators consider the advisability of acquaint- 
ing children with a wider range of occupational 
opportunities and that less stress be placed 
upon acquisition and power and prestige and 
more on the importance of maintaining satis- 
factory and happy relationships with people. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS IN RELATION 
TO BASIC PROGRAMS OF READING. 
By Gertrude Whipple. The Elementary 
School Journal, May 1944, 44: 525-535. 


Sixty-nine boys and fourteen girls in the 
Detroit public schools who were referred to 
the reading department for remedial help are 
the subjects ‘of this investigation. Three ex- 
perienced teachers aided in studying the prob- 
lems and needs of each pupil. 
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As in other studies of this type, many con- 
tributing factors were found responsible for 
the reading difficulties of the group. The use 
of inappropriate reading material contributed 
to the difficulties of 76 of the 83 pupils. They 
had not been able to keep pace with average 
pupils in reading the materials assigned to their 
grades.. In at least 59 cases “the evidence was 
indisputable” that introducing the child to 
reading too soon was a principal cause of later 
difficulty. The effect of mental immaturity is 
seen in the fact that more than half of the 
children experienced failure in the first grade. 
Such physical defects as those of speech, hear- 
ing, teeth, tonsils, and vision lowered the vi- 
tality of pupils and made learning difficult. 

Forty-two of the children came to school 
habitually tired, due to late bedtime, sharing 
a bed with another person, and other obstacles 
to adequate rest. Other significant factors con- 
tributing to reading difficulties were found to 
be: inadequate diet, emotional difficulties, poor 
home environment, gaps in the child’s school- 
ing, inferior language equipment, extreme ner- 
vousness, too much work outside of school. 

The author stresses the fact that the prob- 
lem of teaching reading to slow-learning chil- 
dren has two aspects: one, preventing pupils 
from falling below their mental abilities; the 
other, removing difficulties as soon as they ap- 
pear. She urges school officials to recugnize 
that the reading difficulties of slow-learning 
children is a major curriculum problem and 
not one merely of remedial instruction. Certain 
recommendations regarding the basic program 
are given, as follows: 1) The number of pupils 
assigned to a teacher must be small enough to 
permit adaptations to meet individual needs. 
2) Greater attention needs to be given the 
physical defects which interfere with learning 
to read. 3) More attention must be given to 
the development of reading readiness. 4) In 
every grade, slow-learning pupils must be given 
much reading experience at each level before 
they are expected to do more difficult reading. 
5) Teachers need special materials in order to 
meet individual differences. 


SCIENCE CONTENT IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL. By Alice Gilbert. Un- 
published Thesis, State University of lowa. 
lowa City, lowa; the University. 

A survey of thirty courses of study from 
various geographical areas was made to dis- 
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cover the topics suggested and the grade level } 
at which each topic was placed in the elemen- 
tary school. The 1219 topics found indicate 
lack of agreement as to the content of ele- } 
mentary science, and the placement of topics | 
indicated a corresponding lack of agreement | 
on grade placement. Each topic was classified 
in one of the following categories: animal, } 
studies, plant studies, and physical-chemical } 
studies. 

In animal studies the most common topics, 
in the order of frequency, were: protection of | 
birds by man, ways birds are valuable to man, 
migration of birds, life history of toaas and ¥ 
frogs, life history of the honey bee, farm ani- 
mals, life history of the ant, life history of the 
butterfly, habits of domesticated animals, care 
of animal pets, preparation of animals for § 
winter. 

In plant studies the most frequent topics 
were: factors necessary for the growth of | 
plants; identification of common garden flow- 
ers; green plants make their food; seeds are 
scattered by wind and by birds, animals and 
water; chemical changes cause leaves to change 
color and to fall; identification of common 
wild flowers and of trees. 

The most common topics in the physical- 
chemical classification were found to be: im- | 
portance of the sun, uses of water, character- 
istics of magnets, relation of time units to the 
movement of the earth, location of common | 
constellations, movements of the sun and | 
moon, formation of rocks, changes in the 
earth’s surface, composition of air, ways of 
producing electricity, size of the sun, length © 
of shadows, relation of the moon to the earth, 
comparison of warm and cold air. 

Comparison of the findings with those of a _ 
study made in 1924 leads to several conclu- | 
sions, as follows: Nineteen years ago the 
tendency was to list individual topics without 
reference to their relationships to one another © 
or to life as a whole. The broader and more | 
meaningful topics listed today indicate in- | 
creased recognition of the importance of under- 
standing of scientific principles and of the 
part which science plays in the world. The | 
study of the contribution of plants and ani- | 
mals to an understanding of the life of the 
past is included today but was lacking in the © 
earlier period. There has been a noticeable in- | 
crease of topics and emphasis on science in ” 


the intermediate grades. 
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By MARY E. LEEPER’ 


News HERE AND THERE... ¢ 








New A.C.E. Branches 


Burbank Primary Club, California 

Jefferson City Association for Childhood Education, 
Missouri 

Rocky Mount Association for Childhood Education, 
North Carolina 


On the Honor Roll 


The name of Alice E. Fitts, who died in 
Brooklyn, New York, January 15, 1943, has 
been added to the Roll of Honor at A.C.E. 
Headquarters. This action was made possible 
by her friends and former associates at Pratt 
Institute, where she taught for many years. 

Names are placed on the Honor Roll at the 
request of individuals or groups wishing to 
honor those who have rendered outstanding 
service to children. Request is made to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Roll of Hon- 
or, Catharine E. Watkins, 3060 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., accom- 
panied by a short account of the person’s career 
and a check for $100 or more. The money is 
placed in the Memorial Endowment Fund, the 
income of which is used to extend work in 
early childhood education in various ways. 


1945 Annual Meeting Everywhere 


As announced in the March 1945 CHILp- 
Hoop EpucaTIon, the limited meeting planned 
for April 2-5 at St. Louis, Missouri, will not be 
held. By a majority vote of the A.C.E. Execu- 
tive Board, an application to hold such a 
meeting was presented to the War Committee 
on Conventions but on February 12 this appli- 
cation was denied. 

New plans by the Executive Board call for 
“local annual meetings” by A.C.E. branches 
all over the country during the first week in 
April, when international officers will be elect- 
ed, resolutions adopted, and recommendations 
made for a plan of action that will implement 
the 1945-47 Resolutions. A month later, May 
3-5, at Washington, D. C., there will be an 
“expanded board meeting.” In addition to 
members of the present board and the three 
new members elected at the April branch meet- 
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ings, invitations have been extended to members 
of the A.C.E, Advi Committee which is 


within the state. The fact that a few states 
will not send representatives and that not all 
committee people will be able to accept the 
invitation is expected to hold the attendance 
below the permitted fifty people. 

At the expanded board meeting the recom- 
mendations of branches will be used as a basis 
for placing the 1945-47 Resolutions and Plan 
of Action in final form, and the counsel of 
those present will be utilized by members of 
the Executive Board in planning and carrying 
through the business of the Association. 


The A.C.E. Expansion Fund 


The Association for Childhood Education 
works on a very close budget. 
limited, funds from regular sources are lim- 
ited, and both are husbanded and carefully 
allotted at the beginning of each fiscal year 
to carry through a planned program of activi- 
special needs or opportunities arise 
it has been possible to take advantage of them 
only by sacrificing some part of the oe 
program coming under the fixed budget. This 
has been a matter of concern to friends of the 
A.C.E. for some time, and has at last given 
rise to the A.C.E. Expansion Fund established 
by the Executive Board a few months ago. 

An itemized list of contributions has ap- 


‘ peared monthly in the A.C.E. Branch Exchange 


since the fund was set up. If you would like 
to read about them, a card to A.C.E. Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., will bring you back copies of 
the Exchange as long as they last. 


Legislative News 


The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has not yet taken action on §$.181, the 
federal aid to education bill introduced to the 
Congress in January. The companion bill, 
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TEACHERS. ATTENTION 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
-+- START NOW 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd Sc., Suite U182, Chicago 15, Ill. 

























MOR-PLA 


JUMBO-BLOX 


If You Teach Nursery School, 
Kindergarten or Early Primary Grade 


You Need These Blox! 


90% of teachers cooperating in our 
school survey reported they consider 
Mor-Pla Blox indispensable. Simple in- 
terlocking principle means speedy con- 
struction with a minimum of teacher 
help: three very good reasons why 
children never tire of using them. 
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H.R.1296, introduced into the House by Con- 
gressman Ramspeck, is due for hearings be- — 
ginning April 10 before the House Committee § 
on Education, Representative Barden of North 
Carolina, chairman. 

In introducing $.503, a bill to provide fed- 
eral aid for school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams, Senator Ellender urged favorable action 
on these grounds: 


The stimulation that federal aid has given schools to 
establish school lunch programs to install equip- § 
ment and provide lunchroom facilities, and to em- § 
ploy school lunch workers. 


The effect of consolidation of schools in increasing § 


the number of children who cannot go home for 
lunch. 

The dependency of many mothers employed in war in- | 
dustries on a school lunch program which will 
provide nutritious meals for their children. 

The opportunity afforded to provide school children 
with practical instruction in nutrition education. 


In addition to $.503, two other school lunch § 
bills have been introduced in this 79th session § 
of Congress. $.200, introduced by Senator 
Russell and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, is identical with the bill 
presented by him in the 78th Congress, S.1820. 
Some of the provisions of S.1820 have been 
incorporated into S.503. 
756, introduced by Mr. Pace and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, continues the 
present program of federal aid for school 
lunches and school milk. 


N.A.N.E. Board Meets 

Members of the governing and advisory 
boards and chairmen of committees of the 
National Association for Nursery Education 
met at the University of Michigan, February 
17-19, to develop policies and program in the 
light of current needs of young children. As- 
signments necessary. to the carrying out of the | 
Association’s program were made and the plans 
of committees reviewed. Some of the commit- — 
tees are dealing with the problems of nursery 
schools in public education, some with special 
phases of the nursery school program, and oth- 
ers with aspects of the Association’s program 
and policies. The meeting was called by the 
president, N. Searle Light, State Department © 
of Education, Connecticut. 


Graduate Work in Health Education ‘ 
Fellowships for graduate work in health edu- 
cation are being offered to qualified applicants 


(Continued om page 432) 
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oe helpful guides for K** 
the heachita 6 Elementary Grades 


Principles and Techniques of Guidance 


By D. WELTY LEFEVER, University of Southern California; 
ARCHIE M. TURRELL and HENRY I. WEITZEL, both of Pasa- 
dena Junior College 


Babes widely used book is designed for counselors in guidance who wish to 
employ the latest and most successful_techniques, and for teachers inter- 
ested in increasing their effectiveness. Based on years of experience in guid- 
ance practice, the book deals in a thoroughly comprehensive way with situations 
encountered by those who are fostering guidance as their daily work. Described 
as “one of the best books on guidance that has been written in recent years.” 
Selected by the STATE OF MISSOURI SUPERVISOR OF OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE SERVICES as one of twelve volumes in 
“A Minimum Library for Counselors.” $3.00 


The Education of the Ordinary Child 


By JOHN DUNCAN, Headmaster, Lankhills Special School, England 


A STUDY of teaching methods related to mental hygiene as de by 
the author at Lankhills Special School, England. The TIMES EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPLEMENT calls this book “an event of first importance in edu- 
cational history.” “A challenge to teachers to make the attainments of their 
pupils, even the dullest, match their abilities—a truly democratic ideal,” 
writes the SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. For application by any 
teacher. Might well affect projected plans for post-war education. $3.00 


Psychology of the Child 


By JOSEPH W. NAGGE, Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia 


AN up-to-date survey representative of the present status of child study. 
Scholarly and well documented; open-minded and objective, clearly pre- 
senting diverging points of view and achieving a fine balance of the historical, 
educational, practical, and experimental sides of the subject. The order of 
presentation is chronological, following roughly the order in which behaviour 
phenomena appear in the child. “Represents a welcome addition to the teach- 
ing materials in child psychology. . . . Topics and their exposition are orthodox, 
the work is scholarly, and its pedagogical characteristics are satisfactory.” 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION BULLETIN, University of Michigan. $3.25 
The Ronald Press Company Publishers 
15 East 26th Street New York 10 

eee 
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Culbertson RHYTHM Ss 


and Songs—for Kindergarten, Primary— 
teaching easier, more fun 


tions. Easy to imagi 

tive—they Sg children. You need not be an ac- 

complished musician . . . Select yours now. 

_* Mrs. Button Tells a Story $1.00 
Amusing, descriptive musical settings for 
stories new and old: 3 Billy Goats, Shoe- 
maker and Elves, many others 

Interpretive Book I. ar SS 

Skips, Marches, Brisk Walk, Run, Gallop, 

Rocking Horse, Jack-in-the-Box, Clown, 

Swing, Giants, Elephants, Waltz, Brownies 

Rhythms, Book Il $1.00 


ive 
Marches, Skips, Gallop, Hop, Aeroplane, 
Rabbit, Jumping Jack, Train, Doll, In- 
dian Dance, Child and bee, Stery of 
Flowers, Bears 


Three 
ager ~ i Rhythms, Book IlI_.._._..__.____. $1.00 
ps, Marches, Hops, Bicycle, ~ Accented 
ach, Stretching Heel and Tiptoe, Row- 
ing, Bunny Dance. ge 
75 


Rhythms. 
19 Original Songs—some by ‘children— 
pyre a Dance, Run, Snow Man, Story 

utterfi 

Band Rhythms. (25 simple selections) ___ $0.50 


Order now from your dealer or direct. Send money 
order or check or C.0.D. We pay the mailing cost. 


Charlotte Ross Culbertson 


P. O.. Box 1736, Dept. Z, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 














COUNSELLORS 
EXPERIENCED MEN—WOMEN—COUPLES 
ALL TYPES OF CAMP ACTIVITIES 
Call or Write for Registration Form 
Today 


Gimbels Counsellor Placement Bureau 
Gimbel Brothers Personnel Office 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











BOOKS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN 
(Continued from page 422) 
characters in Make Way for Ducklings (Mc- 
Closkey) and Seven Diving Ducks (Friskey). 
We often sing and dramatize the latter story. 

Our block play stimulates our interest in 
automobiles, boats, trains and airplanes. To 
carry on an enriched program in block play, 
we read Lois Lenski’s Little Auto, Little Sail- 
boat, Little Train, and other books which tell 
how Mr. Little and his family go traveling. 
Block play also stimulates our wood construc- 
tion. To secure information we share Surprise 
on Wheels (Friskey) and How to Make Toys 
(Plimpton). 

Sometimes we enjoy books purely for their 
loveliness of color or enchanting illustrations. 
Such books as Blue Barns (Sewell), The Little 
House (Burton), and Over in the Meadow 
(Hartell) lay the foundation for the appre- 
ciation of art. 
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(Continued on page 428) ! 
by the U. S. Public Health Service, in co 
operation with the National Foundation fot 
Infantile Paralysis, Surgeon General Thom 
Parran has announced. These fellowships fo 
the collegiate fall term of 1945 are beinj 
awarded to meet present and future needs fo 
trained health educators in schools, communi 
ties, and local, state and federal health dep 
ments. ‘Men and women between the ages ¢ 
twenty-four and forty who are citizens ¢ 
the United States and who hold a bachele 
degree from a recognized college or universi 
may apply. 

Fellowships will lead to a master’s degree ii 
public health. The twelve-month trainin 
period will consist of nine months in the Schog 
of Public Health at the University of North 
Carolina, Yale University or the University a 
Michigan, and three months of field experience 
in community health education under supers 
vision. Applicants must meet the requirement 
for admission to the Schools of Public Health, 

Application forms for the fellowships may t 
obtained from the Surgeon General, U. S. Pub-= 
lic Health Service, Washington 14, D. C. 


Graduate Work in Children’s Literature 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Jr., has estab=, 
lished three fellowships ranging upward fron 
$1,000 for graduate study at the University o 
Chicago. These fellowships will be filled by 
persons who are interested in the general field 
of children’s literature and are able to conduct 
research investigation leading to the improve- 
ment of children’s encyclopaedias. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Stephen M. Corey, Graduate Educa 
tion Building, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicag 
37, Illinois. 


Leaflet Series in Preparation 


. The Educational Policies Commission is p 
paring a series of four-page leaflets designed 
to focus the attention of various groups im 
American life on the importance of education 
in international relations. The title of the 
series is “New Frontiers,” and two of the leaf- 
lets, one for youth organizations and one fe 
labor organizations, are now in print. hey 
will be supplied in quantities free for the dis 
tribution of the representative group concerned. 
Requests should be addressed to Education 
Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Ns 
W., Washington, D. C. { 
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